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‘THE ASSUMPTION OF THE VIRGIN,’ 
BY BOTTICINI (?). 


UnbeER this title there is a large and beau- 
tiful picture at the National Gallery, 
numbered 1126 in the catalogue of 1921, 
originally on wood, afterwards transferred 
to canvas, about which I venture to make 
the following remarks. First as to the 
painter. Vasari mentions it as being by 
Sandro Botticelli, or, as the learned call 
him, Filipepi, and it is so described in 
Bryan’s ‘ Dictionary’ (1898), in the abridged 
National Gallery catalogue, 1901, and in 
the catalogue of 1906, where, however, 
we are told that it “‘is now attributed by 
critics of the modern school to Botticini, 
of whose life little is known.”’ The compiler 
quotes from Uhlmann as follows :— 

It may well be that Botticelli had had from 
Palmieri the Commission for the picture of ‘ the 
Assumption,’ and have designed only the com- 
position and left the working out to Botticini, 
with whom, having probably known him at some 
former time in Verocchio’s studio, he worked 


in the year 1470. The great affinity of the art 
of Botticelli with that of Botticini speaks for a 
close relation between the two. 

In the National Gallery catalogue of 1921 
we are given no choice, Botticini being 
named alone. Thus our cherished faith 
is shattered by the modern expert. 

To go back to the catalogue of 1906. 
It contains in a note a remarkable account 
of the painting, written, I think, originally 
by Sir Frederic Burton, director 1874-94, 
of which I will now give an abstract. ‘The 
Assumption’ was executed perhaps about 
1472 for Matteo Palmieri, and placed in 
the family chapel in 8S. Pietro Maggiore, 
Florence. That distinguished man, who 
rendered important services to the Republic, 
was also a profound theologian and an 
earnest student of Dante’s works, who 
composed a poem somewhat on the model 
of the ‘Divina Commedia.’ After his 
death and honourable burial, in or after 
1475, the poem, which had not previously 


been circulated, was thought by some in- | 


vidious critics to contain unorthodox views 
as to the nature of angels. These were 
brought to the notice of the Church authori- 
ties, and pending inquisition, the picture, 
which was supposed to reflect in some way 
the surmised doctrine in the poem, was 
covered, and the chapel in which it stood 
closed to public worship. Finally, after 
some lapse of time, the book was declared 
innocuous and the chapel was re-opened. 
Meanwhile, however, the question of Pal- 
mieri’s heresy had been so violently debated 
in Florence that the story spread through 
Europe, giving rise by degress to extravagant 
and inaccurate reports which were variously 
recounted by ecclesiastical writers, some of 
whom stated that Palmieri had been burnt 
alive for heresy, others that his dead body 
had been disinterred and burnt with his 
poem. Vasari says that the painter, no less 
than Palmieri, was included by the malevo- 
lent in the charge of heresy. The painting 
bears evidence of intentional injury, the 
face of the donor and that of his wife having 
been scored through ; an attempt to restore 
them was afterwards made. At some 
uncertain time it was removed to the Villa 
Palmieri (which had been bought by Matteo), 
near Florence. On the death of the last 
heir, within the nineteenth century, the 
picture fell into the hands of a Florentine 
dealer, and later became the property of the 
eleventh Duke of Hamilton. It was pur- 
chased from the Hamilton sale, June 24, 1882. 
The original draft of Palmieri’s poem, 
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entitled ‘La Cict&é (Citté) della Vita,’ is 
in the Magliabecchian Library at Florence. 
A copy is, or was, in the Strozzi Library ; 
the Ambrosian Library at Milan contains 
the only other known copy. 


In the National Gallery catalogue of 1921, 
p. 32, the compiler gives an accurate though 
concise account of the main portions of the 
picture, but in his reference to the “ land- 
scape background showing the Arno and 
Florence left,’’ he makes rather a serious 
error. In fact, the scene was described with 
much detail by that accomplished lady the 
late Miss Margaret Stokes, honorary member 
of the Royal Irish Academy and Associate 
of the Scottish Society of Antiquaries, 
whom I met in Florence many years ago. 
She had a photograph of the “ landscape 
background ” to the left of the group of 
apostles round the Virgin’s tomb, armed 
with which she determined to find out the 
point of view of the great artist, whoever 
he may have been. The results of her search 
are described and illustrated in a volume 
entitled ‘Six Months in the Apennines,’ 
published 1892. Shc tells us how, starting 
from Fiesole, she crossed the bridge over the 
Mugnone, a picturesque tributary of the 
Arno, and walked uphill towards the Villa 
Salviati. Then, standing among the ruined 
terraces of an ancient garden, she saw at 


her feet the very scene depicted by the 
painter—‘“ the wide horizon reaching from 
San Domenico and the Apennines beyond | 
Monte Moro, Scala, and Monte Maggio, 
round the whole Val d’Arno to San Lorenzo | 
and the northern boundary of Florence.” | 
She traced out all the details, and in her 
volume the scene is reproduced from the 
picture, and also from her own drawing, 
made at the time of her visit. The two 
views are surprisingly alike. The Arno is 
not visible. The Mugnone, flowing with 
devious course from the immediate fore- 
ground towards Florence, has been narrowed 
and straightened somewhat. In the picture 
it is crossed by a bridge of three arches, | 
where there is now one of a single span. | 
The old walls of the city have been swept | 
away, but various delightful buildings re- | 
main almost unchanged, and of these Miss. 
Stokes gives a list. I will only refer to two 
of them. On high ground to the extreme 
left stands the Badia of Fiesole, its facade 
unfinished as in the fifteenth century. The 
villa that rises amid tall cypress and olive’ 
trees on the height above the Mugnone| 
beyond the bridge, is the house of Matteo 


Palmieri, author of the poem which inspired 
this great painting, and here Botticelli 
may have been his guest. Boccaccio makes 
this the abode of the tellers of the stories 
in his ‘Decamerone’ during the plague of 
1348. In 1892 it was the home of the 
widowed Lady Crawford and her daughters, 
and four years earlier it had been occupied 
for a short time by that illustrious personage 
her late Majesty Queen Victoria. 
Norman. 


LAMBERT FAMILY. 


Ar 658. x. 436, a query appears as to the 
family of Ralph Lambert, Bishop of 
Meath. It does not appear to have been 
answered. Having made some research as 
to the kinsfolk of this bishop, I venture to 
send the result to ‘N. & Q.’ as a contribution 
to Irish genealogy, repeating the question 
of your correspondent of 38 years ago— 
who was Robert Lambert, otherwise Robert 
Lambert Tate, father of Lady Annesley ? 
His wife was a descendant of the Lambert 
family, as will appear below, but he himself 
is described as Robert Lambert Tate in his 
marriage entry in 1750. There does not 
appear to be any connexion between this 
family and that of the Earls of Cavan, whose 
name is spelled Lambart. As will be seen 
later on, several references to this family in 
published pedigrees are erroneous. 

A note was published in ‘N. & Q,’ 
(2 8. vii. 10), regarding the first known 
ancester, who was :— 

The Rev. THomas LAMBERT, ordained 
priest by Theophilus, Bishop of Llandaff, 
March 15, 1625; Chaplain in H.M.’s Army; 
Vicar of Dromiskin 1633-61, and Vicar of 
Dunany, both in Co. Louth; died 1661. 
Prerogative will proved Feb. 1661-2, having 
had four children :— 

I. James Lambert. 

II. George, of whom immediately. 

I. Anne Lambert, m. Matthew Geering. 

BE. Lambert, m. John Brunker. 

The younger son :— 

GEORGE LAMBERT of Dundalk, Co. Louth, 
m. Alice, sister of the Right Rev. William 
Smyth, Bishop of Kilmore, and dau. of 
Capt. Ralph Smyth of Ballymacash, near 
Lisburn, Co. Antrim, High Sheriff Co. 
Antrim 1680, by Elizabeth Hawkesworth 
his wife, and by her, who was buried at 
Lisburn Cathedral, Aug. 16, 1715, had five 
sons and four daughters (order of age 
uncertain) :— 

I. George Lambert of Downpatrick and 
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Dunlady, Co. Down, High Sheriff Co. Down 
1720, m. Elizabeth, dau. of the Rev. Henry 
Jenny, D.D., Archdeacon of Dromore, 
and d., will dated July 27, 1723; proved 
Prerog. Feb. 18, 1723-4. 

II. Rates, of whom presently. 

III. Hawkesworth Lambert, b. Dundalk ; 
entered Trin. Coll., Dublin, May 18, 1687, 
aged 16; scholar 1688. 

IV. William Lambert. 

V. Robert Lambert of Dunlady, Co. 
Down; will dated May 7, 1750; proved 
Prerog. Nov. 6, 1751; left a dau., Mary 
Lambert. 

I. Elizabeth Lambert, m. William Bra- 
bazon of Rath House, Co. Meath, grandson 
of Sir Anthony Brabazon, son of the first Lord 
Ardee, and brother of the first Earl of Meath, 
and had issue. 

II. Alice Lambert, m. Thomas Dawson of 
Gilford, Co. Down, son of William Dawson 
of Lisveagh, Co. Armagh, and brother of 
Ralph Dawson of Dawson’s Grove, Co. 
Armagh. By him, whose will, dated May 5, 
1729, was proved Prerog. May 26, 1729, she 
appears to have left no issue. 

IIT. Mary Lambert, m. at Lisburn Cathedral, 
Nov. 8, 1696, the Rev. William Skeffington, 
B.A., son of Richard Skeffington of Co. 
Armagh, and had at least two sons :— 

i. George Skeffington, mentioned in will 
of George Lambert. 

ii. Lambert Skeffington, b. Co. Meath; 
entered T.C.D. June 21, 1728, aged 17. 

IV. Anne Lambert, m. May 23, 1710, the 


Rev. John Vaughan, Rector of Dromore, | 


Co. Down, son of the Rev. George Vaughan, 
Treasurer of Dromore, and had, with other 
issue, a son and a daughter :— 

i. George Vaughan (Rev.), 
Dromore, ancestor of Vaughan of Quilly 
(see Burke’s ‘Landed Gentry,’ which 
incorrect in its reference to his sister, 
Mrs. Corry). 

i. Alice Vaughan, m. the Rev. John 
Corry of Rockcorry, Co. Monaghan, son of 
Isaiah Corry, High Sheriff Co. Monaghan 
1712, and died Nov. 23, 1791, having had, 
with other issue :— 

(1) John Corry, of Sport Hall, Co. 
Monaghan, High Sheriff Co. Monaghan, 
1759, m. Feb. 26, 1762, Catherine Coote, 
sister of Charles, Ist Earl of Bellamont, 
and d.v.p. 1770, s.p.m. 

(2) Thomas Corry, of Rockcorry, High 
Sheriff Co. Monaghan 1782, m. Nov. 1780, 
Rebecea, only dau. of William Steuart of 
Bailieborough Castle, Co. Cavan, M.P. 


Rector of. 


is | 


Co. Cavan, by Jane, dau. of Thomas Trotter, 
M.P., Judge of the Prerogative Court, and 
had issue. 

| (3) Isaiah Corry of Ballytrain, Co. 
|Monaghan, m., first, Catherine, widow of 
| George Scott, of Legacorry, Co. Monaghan, 
and dau. of Lancelot Fisher; and, secondly, 
'Deec. 8, 1778, Barbara, dau. of the Rev. 
| Andrew Nixon of Nixon Lodge, Co. Cavan, 
‘and had issue by both marriages. 

(4) James Corry of Shantonagh, Co. 
Monaghan, m. Mary, dau. of John Ruxton 
of Ardee, Co. Louth, M.P., and was ancestor 
of the Fitzherbert family. 

(1) Anne Corry, m., first, at St. Peter’s, 
Dublin, June 30, 1750, Robert Lambert 
| Tate of Dunlady, Co. Down, High Sheriff 

Co. Down 1762 (who d. April 25, 1783, 
aged 53); and, secondly, Robert McLeroth, 
High Sheriff Co. Down 1790, and by her first 
marriage had a dau., Anne Lambert, m .1771, 
Richard, second Earl Annesley. 

One of the sons of George Lambert and 
Alice Smyth was :— 

Tue Most Rev. Ratpx LAMBERT, Bishop 
of Dromore 1717-26, and of Meath 1726- 
31; born in Co. Louth; entered T.C.D. 
Aug. 13, 1681; Scholar 1683; B.A. 1686; 
M.A. 1696; B.D. and D.D. 1701; Rector of 
Kilskyre, diocese of Meath, 1703-9; Pre- 
centor of Down 1703-6 ; Vicar of Dundalk, 
diocese of Armagh, 1706-9 ; Dean of Down 
1709-17. His first wife, Sarah, died 1707, 
aged 40 ; tablet in Dundalk Church. (Burke’s 
‘Landed Gentry,’ 1846, sub tit. ‘Smyth 
of Gaybrook,’ says she was the only dau. 
of Smythe Kelly, who was son of Capt. 
Kelly, by Judith, dau. of John Smyth, 
uncle of William, Bishop of Kilmore. ) 
Bishop Lambert m., secondly, Prerogative 
marriage licence, July 14, 1716, Elizabeth 
_Rowley of Clonmethan. (He said, 
erroneously, in the notes to p. 361 of the 
Montgomery MSS., to have been a brother 
of Mrs. Ann Hall of Strangford. He was 
her brother-in-law, as she had been Ann 
Rowley.) Ralph Lambert died Feb. 6, 
1731-2, and was buried at St. Michan’s, 
Dublin, having had by his first wife two 
sons and three daughters :— 

I. Thomas Lambert, b. Co. Down; ent. 
T.C.D. April 24, 1716, aged 16; buried at 
Lisburn Aug. 14, 1718. 

If. Montacue, of whom presently. 

I. Alice Lambert, m. Dublin, marr. lic. 
July 2, 1739, Nathaniel Preston of Swains- 
town, Co. Meath, M.P. for Navan 1713-60. 


II. Susanna Lambert, m. first, at St. 
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Mary’s, Dublin, June 18, 1730, the Rev. The only son :— 
William Smyth, M.A., Dean of Ardfert and RatpH Lampert, Second Examiner in 
Archdeacon of Meath, eldest son of the Right | Chancery, ent. T.C.D. Jan. 25, 1753, aged 
Rev. Thomas Smyth, Bishop of Limerick. | 17, m. at Lisburn Cathedral, Sept. 22, 1760, 
. marr. lic., , Dean of Connor an ector 
Her will, dated Oct. 23, 1778, was proved of Lisburn, by Mary, dau. of Edward Peers, 
as that of Dame Susanna Austin in the , by Jane, sister of the Rev. Samuel Close, 
Prerogative Court, March 14, 1780, leaving Rector of Donaghenry, diocese of Armagh, 
her property to her nephew, John Dillon | and dau. of Richard Close. Ralph Lambert 
of Lismullen. There seems to be no record |died Dec., 1761, or Jan., 1762. will dated 
of a baronet or knight named Sheffield | April 5, 1761, proved Prerog., Feb. 8, 1762, 
Austin. ,and his widow m., secondly, the Very Rev. 
II. Elizabeth Lambert, m. at St. Mary’s, Richard Dobbs, M.A., Dean of Connor, 
Dublin, June 11, 1730, Arthur Dillon, of Dobbs, 
Lismullen, Co. Meath (son of Sir John D.D., Rector of Lisburn, by Mary, dau. 
Dillon, Knt., M.P., of Lismullen), and had of James Young, of Lismany, Co. Tyrone.* 
a son, Sir John Dillon, first baronet, of Lis- She died March 25, 1784, aged 45. 
mullen ; M.P. Wicklow 1771-76, and Bles- H. B. Swanzy. 
sington 1776-83. 
The son :— | 
MontaGuE LamBert of Dublin, Cornet. 
lst Carabiniers (6th Dragoon Guards),* | 
Feb. 20, 1721-2, commission renewed by | CHRONOLOGICAL List OF YORK 
George II. 1727, serving in 1730, Lieut., | GILASS-PAINTERS. 
ist Carabiniers, in 1737, m.+ Sarah, dau. of [ wave extracted this list chiefly from the 
1 -1o, Al » Wi e date, ess shown in brackets, is that 
dated Feb. 16, 1739-40, proved Prerogative, | of the year in which the freedom was taken 
Apri 9, ae having had by her, who m., “up, generally at 21 years of age, excepting 
secondly, the Rev. Francis Hamilton, during times like that of the Black Death of 
D.D.,t Treasurer of Armagh and Vicar of 1349 or subsequent visitations, such as that 
Dundalk, and died May 7, 1780, aged 77, of 1362; or in the case of a man coming to 
buried at Dundalk, one son and four the city from elsewhere, as, for example, 


GLASS-PAINTERS OF YORK. 
(Se 12 S. viii. and ix. passim ; x. 45.) 


daus. :— 

I. Raters, of whom presently. 

I. Grace Lambert. 

If. Susanna Lambert. 

III. Sarah Lambert, m., first, Bayly, 
and, secondly, at St. Mary’s, Dublin, June 11, 
1767, Robert Howard, Capt. 14th Light 
Dragoons, M.P. for St. Johnstown, 1776- 
83, LL.D., honoris causa, T.C.D., brother 
of Ralph, first Viscount Wicklow, and 
youngest son of the Right Rev. Robert 
Howard, Bishop of Elphin. She was heiress 
of her brother, and had a son, Robert Howard 
of Castle Howard, Co. Wicklow. 

IV. Georgina Lambert, b. Feb. 26, 1737-8, 
bapt. at St. Peter’s, Dublin, March 31, 1738. 


* Dalton’s Army Lists, and his son’s matricula- 
tion entry, where he is called Dux. 

+ Burke’s ‘ Landed Gentry,’ under Waring, er- 
roneous!y calls him Ralph Lambert. 

t Burke, as above, erroneously calls him Rev. 
James Hamilton. 


‘John Thornton of Coventry (vide 12 8. vii. 
| 482). 

1313. Walterus le verrour. 

1324. Robertus Ketelbarn, verrour. Ile was 
probably ‘‘ one Robert ’’ who in 1338 contracted to 
fill the Great West window of the Minster with 
stained glass at a cost of sixpence a foot for white 
(i.e. grisaille) and twelve pence a foot for coloured 
glass (i.e., figure work) (Torre MS. in York 
Minster Library, fol. 3, from Reg. L y, fol. 69, now 
lost). The window was paid for by Archbishop 
Melton, who the same year gave 100 marks 
towards the cost of the work. The two windows 
at the west end of the aisles, contracted for at the 
same time at a cost of eleven marks each, were 
probably also Robert Ketelbarn’s work. 

1329. Johannes de Holtby, verrour. Holtby 
is the name of a village a few miles from York 
on the road to Scarborough. The names of the 
places from which these glass-painters came show 
that they all, with few exceptions, came from small 
towns and villages in the surrounding district, e.g., 
Burton Agnes, Bishop Auckland, Selby, Kirkby 


* Burke’s ‘ Landed Gentry,’ under Dobbs, states 
that the Rev. Richard Dobbs, senior, married 
| Mrs. Lambert, but this is an error. 
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Overblow, Brotton Knayth, Darlington, &c. | end the proceeds of their unsavoury trade was 
There is nothing to show a foreign origin of any | applied. 
of them. 1375. John de Burgh, glasenwright (vide 

{died 1337.] John de Preston (vide 12S. viii.) 12S. x. 88). 

5). | 1378. Johannes Knayth, glasenwright (vide 

{1341.] Richard le Ferrour was Chamberlain of | note to John de Broghton above). 
the city in that year (Skaife MS., Lord Mayors; 1381. Will de Bardenay, glasenwright. 
and Sheriffs ; York Public Library). | 1385. Will de Bulnays, glasenwright. 

1345. Will le ferrour de Bouthum. The 1387. Johannes Danyell, glasyer. This is the 
name Bootham, now applied to a street, was that| first instance in the Freemen’s Roll of the use of the 
of a vill or burgh belonging to the Abbot and term ‘“ glasyer”’ to describe a _ glass-painter. 
Convent of St. Mary’s, just outside the walls of Johannes Danyell, probably a son, was free in 
the city, and the cause of frequent disputes 1402. 
between the Abbot and Mayor as to their respec- 1387. Johannes de Bolton, ferrour. 
tive rights therein. 1391. Will Darthyngton, glasyer. 

1349. Robertus de Burton Aunays, ferrour. 1395, Andreas Barker, ferrour. 

Burton Agnes, a village about four miles from 1395. Petrus de Prestwyk, glasyer. 
Bridlington. | 1400. Joh. de la Chaumbre, glasyer (vide 12 S. 

1351. Henricus del Mure, verrour. It will be | viii. 127). 
noticed that in this year three glass-painters were; 1400. Thomas de Byngfeld, glasier (ibid.). 
enrolled, no doubt in order to make up for losses} 1400. Robertus de Wakeffeld, glasyer (ibid.). 
amongst the craft by death during the Black, 1402. Johannes Danyell, glasyer. Probably 
Death. The average number of freemen enrolled son of the Johannes Danyell, free in 1387. 
annually at York between the years 1339 and 1407. Willelmus Fournour, glacier. 

1348 was 60. In 1349, however, 208 new freemen 1409. Robertus Bedford, glacier. His son, 
were entered, and in 1363, 218. _ “ Johannes Bedford, clericus, fil. Roberti Bedford, 

1351. Willelmus de Aukland, verrour. He glasier,’’ was free of the city in 1437. 
was doing work for the Minster in 1371 and was, 1410. Johannes Thornton, glacyer (vide 12 S. 
Bailiff of the city in_1380 (Skaife MS., Lord vii. 481). ; 

Mayors and Sheriffs; York Public Library). | 1412. Robertus Fournays, glacier. Probably 

1351. Will de Preston, ouerour (vide 12 S.| an ancestor of Thomas Fourneys, glasyer, free 
viii. 485). : | 1520, whose son, William Fornes, glasyer, was 


1353. Edmund Mott, ferrour. free in 1551. 
1359. Johannes de Selby, verrour. 1414. Joh. Chambre, junior, glasier (vide 12 8. 
1360. Johannes Archer, verrour. viii. 127). 


1361. John de Preston, glasenwreght (vide. [1417]. Robert Quarendon, working at the 
12 S. viii. 485). It will be noticed that glass-| Minster in that year (vide Fabric Rolls, Surtees 


painters who have hitherto been styled verrours ”’ | 80C-)- 

are from now until 1385 termed “ glasenwrights ” , 1418. Thomas Roos, glasyer. Very little is 

‘1368. Joh. de Kyrkeby, glasenwright. | Ebor., iti. 374) on Feb. 8, 


i |in St. Helen’s Church, Stonegate. To his sister 
prope s wife herine. e ei 
is a village of Broughton in the parish of Kirkby, | La i Re or his son had taken over his business 
near Stokesley, in the North Riding of Yorkshire,| some time previous to his father’s death. One 
so it is probable that John and Will de Broghton,; Henry Ros is mentioned in the Rot. Kemp as 
who were no doubt brothers, and John de Kyrkeby | follows: ‘‘To Henry Ros, glasier, working about 
(free in 1368,) all came from the same district. John the palace in glazing . . . panels with a figure of 
de Broghton died in 1384, when administration of | St. John, and other panels with (a representation of) 
e Knayth an mmoneur, ing wi |same ... : 
the jurisdiction of the Chapter of York” (Reg.; 16s. 8d.’’ (Fabric Rolls of York Minster, Glossary, 
Test. D. and C. Ebor., i. 78), so that they evidently | p. 349). He was probably also the ‘‘ Rose glasyer ” 
lived within the cathedral close and not in the city.| who, in 1433-4, was paid seven shillings for 
John de Knayth, like the deceased, was a glass-| glazing in the Chapel or Mee a bes erga 
painter, being free of the city as a “ glasenwright ’’| Adventurers Company (‘ Yor erchan - 
in 1378. Adam Sommoneur was evidently ‘‘ a venturers,’ Surtees Soc.). 
renner up and down, With mandements for forni-| 1418. Johannes Neusom, glasyer. One of a 
and one of a class of whom, | of = least 
haucer, ‘‘ may no good be said.’’ The York glass-painters, none of whom seem to have risen 
Minster Fabric Roll for the year 1421 shows that to haveashop of hisown. In 1437, John Newsom 
through the activities of these gentry and ‘‘by was one of the witnesses to the will of John 
the various Penitentiaries ”’ their employers, no, Chamber the elder, who was probably his master. 
less a sum than £64 5s. 74d. (equal to £1,000 present His son, John Newsom, was free in 1442 and 
was raised in one year (Browne, ‘ Hist. | pata for 12 8S. 365), 
ork Minster,’ p. 221). A window in the nave and this grandson, Thomas Newsom, was free in 
represents the Penancers at work, in one light flagel-| 1470, and worked for Thomas Shirwyn (vide 
lating a man, and in another chastising a woman, | 12S. viii. 407). 
whilst figures in the border pour money out of bags| 1419. Johannes Berford, ferrour. Probabl 


and masons carve stonework, showing to what, one of the same family as Robertus Bedford, 
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glacier, free 1409, and his son, Johannes Bedford, 
clericus, free 1437. 

1421. Willelmus Gent, glasyer. 

1425. Johannes Coverham, glasyer. He was 


evidently the “‘ John, servant of John Burgh,” | 


who is mentioned in the Fabric Roll for the year 
1414, and later, in 1419, under his full name, which 
is coupled with that of John Burgh, who was 
presumably, therefore, his master. John Cover- 
ham’s son Thomas was free in 1448. 

1426. Thomas Husthwayt, ferrour. Hus- 
thwaite is a village near Easingwold, in the East 
Riding of Yorkshire. 

1427, Ricardus Penbrygge, glasyer. He prob- 
ably came from Pembridge in Herefordshire. 

{1431}. William Bownas, glasyer. The only 
information we have of him is that contained in 
his will (Reg. Test. Ebor., ii. 648), where he de- 
scribed himself as a “‘ citizen and glazier of York, 
dwelling in the parish of St. Wilfrid,” in the 
churchyard of which he was buried. All his goods 
he bequeathed to his wife Cecilia. Will proved 
April 22, 1431. 

1436. Willelmus Thwaytes, glasyer. 


1438. Willelmus Cartmell, glasier. William | 


Cartmell and William Bownas (vide s.a. 1431, 
above) or their ancestors evidently came from the 
Lake District, Cartmel being the name of a village 
and Priory in Lancashire, and there are two 
villages named Bowness, one in Cumberland and 
the other on Lake Windermere. The work of the 
York glass-painters was as well known on the 
west as on the east coast, and many churches and 
abbeys in the Lake District sent to York to have 
their windows painted. Robert Preston, the glass- 
aie, who died in 1503, left a sum of money to 
edrall Abbey, near Carlisle ; and Sir John Petty 
(d. 1508) bequeathed 13s. 4d. to Furness Abbey in 
Lancashire ‘‘ be cause,”’ as he said, ‘‘ I have wroght 
mych wark there.” In the little village church of 
Cartmel Fell, some few miles from the Priory of 
Jartmel, is some typical York canopy work. 
William Cartmell was probably the ‘ William ”’ 
mentioned in the Fabric Roll of 1443, and under 
his full name in those of 1444-1447, and again (or 
a son of the same name) in 1471. It is presumed 
he was one of Thomas Shirley’s workmen (vide 
12 S. viii. 365). 
—" Thomas Shirlay, glasyer (vide 12 S. viii. 

1442. Johannes Neusom, glasier, fil. Johannis 
Neusom. Free of the city by patrimony. His 
father, John Newsom, was free in 1418. He 
evidently learnt his business or was in the employ 
of Thomas Shirley, who in his will, made in 1456, 
bequeathed “to John Newsom, if he be in my 
service at the time of my decease, 3s. 4d.’”’ (Reg. 
Test. Ebor., ii. 380 d). John Newsom’s son 
Thomas was free in 1442. 

1443. John Ley, glasier’s son William Ley, 
parchemyner, was free of the city. 

1446. Thomas Mylet. Probably a partner of 
Matthew Petty (vide 12S. ix. 21). In 1463-4, he 
was one of the glass-painters to whom new 
ordinances were granted. 

1447. Ricardus Chambre, glasier, fil Johannis 
Chaumbre, glasier (vide 12 S. viii. 128). ‘ 

[1447]. Matthew Petty (vide 12 S. ix. 21). 

1448, Thomas Coverham, glasier, fil Johannis 
Coverham, glasier. Son of John Coverham, free 
1425, and one of John Chamber the younger’s 


(vide 12 S. viii. 128). In 1463-4, he was evidently 
a master, as his name appears amongst those to 
whom new ordinances were granted in that year. 
In 1471 he was doing work for the Mi 
(Fabric Rolls, s.a. 1471). 

1450. Will Inglysshe, als Richardson, glasyer 
(vide 12 S. viii. 323). 

Joun A. KNOWLES. 
(To be concluded.) 


ANCIENT BRASS ENGRAVING. 


SEEING that my note on the Stoke d’Abernon 
enamelled shield (12 8. viii. 428) hag been 
received with considerable interest, it occurs 
to me that a few remarks upon the ancient 
method of engraving, and the kind of tools 
used for the purpose, may also be acceptable. 

I have a photograph of the _ British 
, Museum MS. from which Haines illustrated 
|his comments on the subject, and am in- 
clined to think that the sketch may refer 
to the engraving of a brass quite as much 
as to the incising of stone, for at least one 
of the artificers is apparently cutting length- 
wise with the lines of the effigy. This 
method of cutting can only be employed 
in the case of metal. Incisions in stone, 
whether long or short, must be cut by laying 
a wide flat tool along one edge of the line 
and driving the tool, by means of a mallet, 
into the stone towards the other edge of the 
freer and then repeating the process from 
| the opposite side, so as to produce a V-shaped 
|incision as long as the width of the tool. 
|To attempt to make the chisel travel along 
_a line in stone would break away both 
‘edges of the incision in flakes of various 
sizes. Thus the so-called V-cut letters are 
peculiar to stone and never found in ancient 
brass, save perhaps in the case of a fine 
stroke for which a single lengthwise cut will 
serve without any thickening up. There 
‘is little doubt that the earliest brass en- 
graving was conducted in exactly the same 
manner as in the present day, and with 
tools the points of which were like those of 
to-day. The only difference appears to 
be that, in olden times, the larger sunken 
spaces, such as those between the legs 
and sword of a knight (in late brasses such 
spaces not being perforated) or as in the 
field of a coat of arms, were cross-hatched 
with a V-pointed tool alone, whereas now a 
flat chisel may also be introduced. 

A very small fragment of brass in the 
stroke of a letter, the cutting away of which 
was accidentally omitted, has provided a 
certain proof that lettering was engraved 


workmen, who at his death in 1451 left him 1s. 8d, 
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then as now. In the Acworth brass (1513) Danish ships, being of greater displacement, 
in Luton Churcek, recently raised from the | swifter, and steadier. 
floor and set up against the wall, there Some time during 897, six Danish ships 
occurs in the marginal inscription the word raided the south, doing great damage all 
Timor, of which the accompanying print along the coast, especially in Devonshire 
is a faithful copy. In the letter “i” there and the Isle of Wight. Alfred ordered nine 


will be seen the fragment of brass referred 


to. It has been suggested that this is but | 
a scrap of pitch or dirt collected in the in- | 
cision, but I have personally handled and. 


of his ships to go and attack them, and the 
English fleet discovered the Danish ships 
in a harbour, and, by sealing up the entrance, 
blockaded them. Three of the Danish ships 


examined it on two or three occasions, andcan were drawn up on the shore, the crews being 
unhesitatingly assert that it is a piece of jnland, and the other three ships attacked 


brass not cut away as it should have been. 
The importance of this discovery lies in the 
fact that it clearly demonstrates that in 


engraving the broad stroke of a letter, as, | 


for instance, the ‘‘i”’ in question, the crafts- 
man cut an incision with a V-pointed tool 


down one side of the stroke and then another 
down the opposite side, thus producing 


two clean outside edges, but, owing to the. 


narrow width of the graver, failing to clear 
away the slip of brass between, in the centre 
of the stroke. 


This had afterwards to be. 


‘the English. In the ensuing fight two of 
the Danes were sunk, the third escaping 
‘with only five men left alive. 

At this time the English ships ran aground 
in a most inconvenient position. Three of 
them were stranded on the same side as 
the three Danish ships, the other six being 
aground on the opposite side of the channel. 
‘As the tide ebbed many furlongs from the 
| ships, the crews of the Danish ships attacked 
\the three English ships on the same side, 
with the result that seventy-two of the 
jallied English and Frisians and a hundred 
and twenty Danes were slain. 

When the tide again reached the ships, 
the Danes rowed away first, because the 
‘flood tide floated them before the English 
‘could push off (dsciifan), the greater size 
‘and consequent heavier displacement of 
‘the English ships requiring more water to 
float them than the smaller and lighter 
Danish ships. The Danes were not able to 
row round the coast of Sussex owing to 
their damaged condition. Two of them 
were driven on the shore, the crews being 


cut away with a third cut down the centre, taken to the King at Winchester and 
which is the precise process employed to-day. | hanged, while the remaining ship’s crew, 
A general examination of lettering in many | severely wounded, reached East Anglia. 
old brasses that have passed through my | A certain amount of doubt has hitherto 
hands has confirmed my view of the early Q.isted as to the exact location of this 
existence of this method of engraving. naval battle. Poole Harbour in Dorset and 
16 ee E. GawtHorp. a haven in the Isle of Wight have been 
‘put forward. It is suggested here that the 
‘battle took place in Southampton Water. 
‘The Chronicle states that the ships were 
A NOTE ON THE ANGLO-SAXON | stranded on opposite sides of the Theauat 
CHRONICLE, ANN. 897. This could not be the case in an open har- 
Prepatory bands of Danes from East bour. Southampton Water is approximately 
Anglia and Northumbria had been harassing one and a half miles broad at full tide, and 
Wessex and the south coast in their war- | three-quarters of a mile broad at low water, 
ships which they had built some years | the statement that the tide ebbed many 
before. To counteract these attacks, King | furlongs being strictly true. The Danish 
Alfred ordered the construction of long | ships must have been beached on the west 
ships, of a type which he himself considered | side of the Water, because on this side 
the most useful. They had sixty or more | the tide recedes fela furlanga. 
oars and were nearly twice the size of the! It must be remembered that there are 
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four tides daily at Southampton. The Eng-| (Mar. 25, 1823), he is described as “ of the 
lish fleet seems to have arrived about the | Lower Terrace, Lower Street, Islington, . . . 
time of high water, and their attention was | Surveyor.’ He is also called a surveyor 
so diverted owing to the fight in the mouth in The Builder (Sept. 4, 1884; obituary of 
of the Water that the rapid ebb of the tide left Charles Lee). On March 11, 1794, William 
them stranded on either side of the channel. | Williams married Rachel, daughter of 
While stranded, the Danes attacked the John Lee of Islington (and sister of Joseph 
ships on their side, with the result that they Lee, painter in enamels to the Princess 
were beaten. When the tide again reached Charlotte and the Duke of Sussex), but 
the ships, at the most six hours later, the | 0b.s.p. June 10, 1833, and was buried at St. 
Danes were able to float their ships first,|Mary’s Church. A curious anecdote con- 
owing to their less displacement, and so cerning him will be found in The Connoisseur, 
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make their escape. J. R. SPAUL. 
Hat field College, Durham. 


A Lattin Saytnc.—At 10 S. v. 88, PRror.. 


Moore Smirx asked for the source of the 
lines, 
Quamvis cuncta notes, quae lustrat regna Bootes, 
Vix reperire potes quam sine labe notes, 
which are quoted in Abraham Fraunce’s 
‘Victoria,’ Il, 2226-7 in the Professor’s 
edition. The same couplet, with quem, 
not quam in the second line (Fraunce’s 
context required the feminine), is given 
on p. 74 of Jakob Werner’s ‘ Lateinische 
Sprichwo6rter und Sinnspriiche des Mittelalters 
aus Handschriften gesammelt ’ (Heidelberg, 
1912). It is there taken from a collection 
of sayings in a MS. of the University Library 
at Basle, assigned by the editor to the first 
quarter of the fifteenth century. 

EpwarpD BENSLY. 


A “ Lonpon WELSH Famity : WILLIAMS 
oF following notes, com- 
piled from documents and memoranda in 
my ,ppssession, may interest Welsh genealo- 
gists 

Benjamin Williams, born at Haverford- 


west (date unascertained), was a church- | 


warden of St Mary’s, Islington, in 1797 and 
1798. He died Nov. 4, 1804, and was 
buried at the same church, leaving by his 
wife Sarah (née Brindley; died Sept. 22, 
1800, aged 56), a son, William. Whether 
Mrs. Benjamin Williams was a connexion 
of James Brindley, the engineer, I cannot 
say; but my maternal grandfather was 
in the habit of keeping an old newspaper 
cutting concerning him, with certain other 
matter relating to the family. 

William Williams (son of Benjamin) was 
born on April 27, 1770, “‘ at the house situate 
at the south-east corner of Britannia Row 
and Lower Road,” Islington. In a lease 
dated Dec. 25, 1804, his vocation is given 
as “‘ Timber Dealer,’ but, in a later lease, 


No. 170, vol. xliii., p. 94, while some account 
‘of his wife’s relatives, more especially the 
enamel painter, was published in the same 
periodical, No. 197, vol. 1, p. 29 et seg. 
Mrs. Rachel Williams lived at Cloudesley 
| Terrace, Liverpool Road, Islington. She was 
| born on Oct. 29, 1775; was named as executrix 
_of her maternal aunt’s, “‘ Betty ” (Elizabeth) 
| Oldroyd’s, will (dated Aug. 20, 1820; proved 

May 20, 1823), and died June 7, 1840. 

Her body was buried in the churchyard of 

St. Mary’s, Islington, but the headstone 

disappeared when the site was cleared for 

laying out as a recreation ground. I have 
been told that the tombstones were then 
mainly stacked in the vaults of the church. 

Having no children of her own, Mrs. 

Williams was responsible for the upbringing 

of her nephew, Charles Lee (1804-1880), the 

well-known architect and surveyor, son of 
James Lee (1772-1816), of Islington. Two of 

Charles’s sons bore the name of Williams— 

Charles Williams Lee (1840-1901) and my 
_ grandfather, Sydney Williams Lee (1841-1917). 
| F. Gorpon Roe. 
Arts Club. Dover Street, W.1. 


Queries. 
|. WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 


'to affix their names and addresses to their queries 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


Stroup GREEN.—What justification is 
there for Sir Laurence Gomme’s equation, 
_“ Stanestaple = Stroud Green,” stated but 
unexplained in his ‘ Governance of London,’ 
-p. 411? If there be no justification for 
| this identity, where indeed was the Domes- 
_day Estate, held by the Canons of St. Paul’s ? 

When does the present name of ‘“ Stroud ” 
Green first occur? What evidence exists 
in support of Lysons’s statement, given with- 
out reference of any sort and in a passage 
in which he dismisses the “hamlet” in 
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exactly eight words, that the place was 
“formerly a seat of the Stapletons ” (‘ En- 
virons of London,’ ii, p. 421)? From 
what part of the country did this family 
come, and when did the interest of its mem- 
bers in this district cease? S. J. Mapar. 

. 69, Oakfield Road, Stroud Green, N.4. 


Non-JURING CLERGY: BaptisMAL ReEcIs- 
TERS..-What became of the baptismal 
registers, if any, kept by the non-juring 
clergy? In _ particular, are those of the 
chapel in Theobald’s Road extant? The 


' congregation worshipping there was at one 


time under the pastoral care of Gordon, the 


‘last of the canonically ordained non-juring 


JOHN PLANTA’s SPINNING-WHEEL.—John 
Planta of Fulneck, near Leeds, at the end. 
of the eighteenth century, made spinning- 
wheels in which a heart-cam is introduced 
to distribute the thread over the bobbin. 
automatically instead of having to change 
it by hand from one “heck” of the flyer) 
to another. A specimen of his wheel is) 
in the Victoria and Albert Museum, South 
Kensington. | 

He did not patent this invention, but it, 
would raise a point of some interest if it. 
were known that he used the heart-cam 
for this purpose before 1775, when Ark- 
wright embodied it in his ‘* water-frame.”’ 
The specimen alluded to suggests that it is 
much later in date than this; in fact the 
wheel is obviously intended for a drawing- 
room at a period when hand spinning had 
become merely an affectation of the well-. 
to-do. Can anyone give dates ? 

H. W. Dicxryson. 


Sir CHARLES Cox, M.P. for Southwark.— 
What is known of his parentage and history ? 
Shaw’s ‘ Knights of England’ states he was 
knighted Sept. 21, 1709; Musgrave’s 
‘Obituary’ gives the date of his death as 
June 13, 1729, and states he was a brewer. 
Will dated May 16, 1729, proved June 25, 
1729 (162 Abbott), gives no information as. 
to his family. I conjecture that he came’ 
from Shipton-under-Wychwood, Oxon, from 
the following record of apprenticeship 
indexed in the Society of Genealogists 
Collection: ‘‘ Cox Brooks, son of Chamberlain 
B. of Shipton, Oxon, farmer, Mar. 11, 1715, 
to Sir Charles Cox, citizen and brewer ;) 
In. Rev. 1/3-14. | The families of Cox and 
Chamberlain of Shipton were related. 

E. St. Joun Brooks. 


‘OrHELLO.’—We are told that in the 
First Folio there are 160 lines not found in) 
the Quarto. I have no copy of the plays 
that indicates these additions. Staunton. 
marks the new lines in ‘ Richard III.’ but. 
not in ‘ Othello.’ Can any reader indicate 
for me the most important additions in’ 
‘Othello’ ? GEORGE HooKkHamM. 

_ Willersey, Glos. 


these words in any previous deed. 


bishops. That dignitary is said by Dr. King 
(‘ Political and Literary Anecdotes’) to 
have been sent for by Prince Charles Edward 
to baptize the first child he had by Miss 
Walkenshaw. The register in question might 
or might not confirm this statement. To 
Bishop Gordon’s credit be it said that he 
was most strict in his observance of all 
canonical and rubrical directions, so he 


'would be sure to keep a register of his 


baptisms. H. F. Witson. 


66, Louis Street, Hull. 


THe House or has 
been recently presented to the Shakespeare 
Birthplace, Stratford-on-Avon, a deed of 
1619, referring to the division of the Great — 


Farm of Broadway, owned by Mistress Ann 


In it occurs the phrase ‘“‘ the 
T have not met with 
Is this 
a common phrase, and may it be taken to 
refer to a farmhouse ? EK. A. B. B 


Daston. 
House of Husbandry.” 


Bernasconi.—In the early years of the 
nineteenth century a great deal of work was 
done in English cathedrals by an Italian of 
this name, who was particularly skilful in 
the restoration of sculpture. He used a 
cement, the composition of which he kept 
a secret, and his work is to be found in, 
among other places, Westminster Abbey, 
(Dean Stanley was rather scathing about it), 
Southwell Minster and, I believe, Ripon 
and Beverley. What is known about 
Bernasconi and his work ? ¥e3 


Witi1aM Mirpurn.—Can any reader give 
me information as to the identity of William 


‘Milburn, author of ‘ Oriental Commerce,’ 
containing a geographical description of 
the principal places in the East Indies, 


with their produce; in two volumes; 
London, 1813? JosrepH M. Brarry, JR. 
Goucher College, Baltimore, Maryland, U.S.A. 


Sm T. Parxiws.—Was he a herald or 
did he only collect MSS. for his library ? 
Are his MSS. of value? Where are they 
to be found ? Are they bound in volumes ? 

CLARIORES E TENEBRIS. 
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oF THE Mosquito Coast.—|! GENERAL Cyrus TRAPAUD: PORTRAIT BY 
Can any reader give me information, or refer Sir JOSHUA RrEyYNOLDs.—Can anyone tell me 
me to any book giving information, re- | in whose possession this picture isnow? It 
specting extensive frauds by one “ Gregor” was painted in 1760 and is mentioned in ‘ A 
in connexion with territories exploited on History of the Works of Sir Jospha Rey- 
the Mosquito Coast? He called himself | nolds, P.R.A.,” by Algernon Graves, E.R.S., 
“Cazique of Poyais,” and issued land /and William Vine Cromi, vol. iii., p. 985. 
grants, bank-notes, &c. I have one of the; The portrait of his wife, Mrs. Catherine 
latter, engraved by an Edinburgh firm and | Trapaud, by Sir Joshua Reynolds, is also 
dated “St. Joseph—182-,” drawn on the! mentioned at p. 986 of the same_ book, 
“Bank of Poyais’’ by authority of ‘“‘His|and is at the Dublin National Picture 


Highness Gregor, Cazique of Poyais.” 
The frauds therefore seem to have oc- 


curred between 1820 and 1830. I once saw. 
them referred to in a Press article by the | 
late Geo. A. Sala. I believe England , 
once had a colony on the Mosquito Coast, | 


and a paper thereon, styled ‘A Forgotten 
Puritan Colony,’ appeared in Blackwood 
in 1898. A. C. WILLIs. 


MEYLER, author of ‘Monody 
on the Death of Garrick,’ ‘ Poems,’ &c. 
(London, 1779), and ‘ Poetical Amusements’ 
(Bath, 1806). Is he the Meyler of Bath who 
published Landor’s rare and anonymous 
book of poems ‘ Simonides,’ and who, as a 
poet, won the prize for poems placed in the 
vase at Lady Miller’s villa at Batheaston ? 
Dates and places of birth and death and 
particulars of his life would be valued. 

RussELL MaRKLAND. 


RicHarD ABBOTT, born at Burton, West- 
morland, in 1818, author of ‘ War and other 
Poems’ (1876) and ‘The Pen, the Press 
and the Sword’ (1879), was a shepherd 
on the slopes of Ingleborough, and later 
managed the limestone quarries at Forcett, 


between Darlington and Richmond, where. 


he was residing when a notice of his poetry 

appeared in William Andrews’s ‘ North 

Country Poets.’ When did he die ? 
RussELL MARKLAND. 


Kwaves Acre, LAMBEeTH.—TIn a letter to 
Edward Moxon, belonging probably to the 
first week in April, 1832, Lamb says: 
“There is a portion of land in Lambeth 
parish called Knaves Acre.” And in a 
footnote on p. 237, vol. i., of Harper’s 
* Life of Wordsworth,’ giving a list of books 
and pamphlets noticed in The Monthly 
Review for October, 1793, occurs the title, 
** Knaves-Acre Association.” 

I shall be glad to know where this land 
was situated and the reason for the name. 

G. A. ANDERSON. 


Gallery. There is also an engraving of same 
at the British Museum by Fisher. 

General Cyrus Trapaud was an ensign 
‘at the Battle of Dettingen, 1743, where the 
horse of George ran away with him; 
fortunately Trapaud seized him by the bridle 
and thereby saved the King’s life. He died 
May 3, 1801, aged 87, and is buried at Chelsea 
Hospital. 

I. A. M. SarispuryY GILLMAN. 
Hendon. 


Fitts or OLp NEWSPAPERS WANTED.-— 
‘Can any reader tell me where the files of The 
Evening Post between 1727 and 1740 (not 
London Evening Post) also of The Daily 
Advertiser between 1746 and 1760 (not 
London Daily Advertiser) may be seen for 
‘research? They are not in the British 
Museum or Guildhall Library, London. 


W. A. WEBB. 
| ‘*Sorencys.’’—What does this word 
mean ? Stow says, “‘I had bene a 


serchar of antiquitis (whiche were devinite, 
sorencys and poyetrye about 
1564 (Kingsford’s * Stow,’ vol. i., p. xlix.). 
Mr. Kingsford (ibid., p. ix.), says it is 
* astrology.” H. C N. 


DANIEL Race: CHIEF CASHIER OF THE 
‘Bank oF ENGLAND.—Where can I find the 
best account of this celebrity ? Where is 
his portrait by Hickey, which was engraved 
‘by J. Watson in 1733 ? S. R. 


HEATHER Faminy.—Can any reader put 
me on the track of the Heather pedigree ? 
Marshall’s ‘ Genealogical Guide’ does not 
Include the name. B. C. 


A Kensincton Tapestry.—In the hall 
of the Victoria and Albert Museum, Kensing- 
_ton, there; are large tapestry maps hung, 
‘described as of, or attributed to, the Tudor 
‘or early Stuart periods. One of these 
(which was presented in 1831 by Arch- 
bishop Harcourt to the Yorkshire Philo- 
‘sophical Society) shows the valley of the 
i\Thames, with the City of London and 
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! 
various Surrey and Middlesex towns and = VINE TAVERN, Mite Enp.—Particulars 
villages on its eastern border. In the are desired of its history. It was built of 
elevations of London, St. Paul’s Cathedral | timber with tiled roof and stood between 
is shown with dome, ball and cross. These the wide pavement and the wide road. It 
features of the cathedral were erected was probably built before the middle of the 
between 1685 and 1697. It would be eighteenth century, on the waste land at 
interesting to know the date of manufacture | Mile End. There are two views of it (1887 
and provenance of the tapestry in question. and 1903) *in Norman’s ‘ London Vanished 
J. LANDFEAR Lucas. ,and Vanishing,’ the second view being taken 
| Shortly before its demolition. 
epistle addressed to this person is bound | 4 
up with avery old copy of the ‘Vulgate, , 
Who was he ? IGNoRAMUvs. | Veiled though it be, than Parliament or King.”” 
v | 2. “ Yet to the remnants of thy splendour past 
BensaAMIN Havenc. — According to. Shall pilgrims pensive but unwearied throng.” 
Hasted’s Kent,’ Benjamin Havenc G. L. 


chased Foots Cray Plact in 1772 


GERMAN BOOKS WANTED.—Can any reader 


came High Sheriff of the county in 1777. 
Particulars of his parentage and career are 
wanted. When and whom did he marry ? 
When and where did he die ? 

G. F. R. B. 


Hans Fow ter (1714-1771) is said to 
have been sometime an officer in the Prussian 
Army. I should be glad to learn further 


information about his career abroad. He. 


succeeded his nephew as fifth Baronet, Nov. 
25, 1760. G. F. R. B. 


BurrR-waLnut.—I should be glad to know 
what exactly is meant by the term “bur- 
(or rr-) walnut.”” I have looked in the 
‘N.E.D.’ and cannot find it, either under 
bur or burr. Bur-oak is given. 

J. ANDERSON SMITH. 


Book-PLATE OF D. ANDREWS DE 
SwATHLING.—I possess the early Jacobean 
armorial hook-plate of D. Andrews de 
Swathling. Arms, Azure, a cross ermine 
between four fleurs-de-lis or. Crest, a demi- 
lion holding some object in the dexter paw, 
which I am unable to identify. I should be 
glad to know what this is and also which 
county Swathling is in. 

LeonarpD C. PRICE. 


Essex Lodge, Ewell. 


Henry Information is sought 


_tell me of (1) a popular German book on psycho- 
‘analysis, 50,000 to 100,000 words, preferably 
_ dealing with the child-mind and not “ indecent ”’ ; 
_(2) any good German pacifist plays? Name of 
| publisher would of course be welcome in each — 


Replies. 


TERCENTENARY HANDLIST OF 
NEWSPAPERS. 


(12 S. viii. 38, 91, 118, 173, 252, 476.) 


THE astonishing number of references to 
periodicals in ‘N. & Q.’ induced me some 
‘time ago to prepare an index to titles where 
‘information of historical use is given, and 
comparing this with the Tercentenary 
List’ some very considerable additions 
can be made. In the following list I have 
included only those periodicals which have 
been dated. (Among those omitted are 
| the titles of 27 Regimental magazines given 
8 S. x. 214, but without dates.) It has 
‘been carefully checked with the indexes 
in the ‘T.L.’ though the occasional erratic 
|arrangement of these makes it difficult 
| to be positive that a title has not been over- 
looked. The numerous additional titles 
_of the years 1712 to 1731 are due to the lists 
printed in ‘N. & Q.,’ 3 S. ix., which were 


regarding Henry Kendall, who lived early prepared by Mr. Wm. LEE mainly from 
in the eighteenth century. His daughter, the list in Nichols’s * Anecdotes,’ iv. 33-97, 
Louisa Kendall, married Silvanus Bevan,| though he added a number from his own 
banker, of Lombard Street, in 1778, and on | knowledge. In many cases where I have 
their marriage certificate Henry Kendall is | omitted periodicals already in ‘T.L.’ there 
described also as a banker, but no further is useful information (earlier dates, &c.) 
’ particulars regarding his parentage, &c., given, but to have included this would have 
are known. (Mrs.) A. N. Gampie. taken more space than might be allowed. 
Gorse Cottage, Hook Heath, Woking. The dates appear as they are found in 
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“N. & Q.,’ though of the accuracy of some | 
I am a little doubtful. 
LONDON. 


Diurnal of some Passages and Affairs. 
5 S. viii. 330. 


1652, 


| 
1680. Mercurius Librarius. April 16-29. 10 S.| 
xii. 243 | 
1697. Theosophical Transactions by the Phila- 
delphian Society. 6 nos. 15S. vi. 437. | 
1700. Affairs of the World. Oct. 1S. xi. 186. 
1704. The Review (De Foe’s). Feb. 19, 1704— | 
May, 1713. 18S. x. 280. | 
1709. Monthly Amusement. April. 7 S. x. 
249, 357. 


{Unless other references are given all titles from | 
1712 to 1731 are taken from 3 S. ix. 73-5, 92-4.] | 
1712. The Medley (Baker’s). May 14. | 

The Medley (Redpath’s). Aug. 4. 
The Flying Post and Medley (Hurt’s). | 
July 27. | 
The Flying Post (Ridpath’s). 
The Flying Post (Tookey’s). | 
{ 


The Night Post. Jan. 1. 
The Poetical Entertainment. No. 2, 


The Waies of Literature. 

Dunton’s Ghost, or the Hanover Courant. | 
March 10. | 

News from the Dead. Nov. 23. | 

The Instructor. H 


Aug. 16. | 
| 
1715. 


Weekly Remarks and Political Reflections | 
upon the most ao News, foreign | 
and domestick. Dec. 

The Tea-Table. Dec. oe | 

The Occasional Paper. Dec. 21. | 

The Evening Weekly Pacquet. Jan. 6. 

The General Post. Jan. 15. (Later The | 
Evening General Post). | 

The Protestant Pacquet. Jan. 21. 

The Political Tatler. Jan. 26. 

Remarkable Occurrences. Feb. 19. | 

Whitehall Courant. May 2. 

The Saturday’s Post. Sept. 29. 

Jones’s Evening News Letter. Oct. 29. 


The Bee. No. 2, Jan. 21. 

The Censor. April 11. 

The Penny Post. July 19. \ 

The Oracle. Aug. | 
| 


1716, 


1717. The Freeholder Extraordinary. Jan. 2. | 
The Penny Post. March 13. | 
Review or Wednesday’s Post. 
ug. 14. | 
The Sa Medley. Aug. 17. 
St. James’s Weekly Journal. Sept. 1. | 
The Wednesday Journal. Sept. 25. 
1718. The Critic. Jan. 6.- 
The Observator. Feb. 10. 
The Weekly Jamaica Courant. March 12.) 
The Weekly Medley. July 26. | 
The Doctor. Aug. 6. 
The Whigg. Sept. 3. | 
The Honest Gentleman. Nov. 5. 
1719. The London Mercury. March 14. 
The Moderator. April 6. 
The Thursday’s Journal. Aug. 6. 
The Manufacturer. Oct. 30. 
The Weaver. Nov. 23. 
The Spinster. Dec. 19. 
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| 1722. 


1726. 


1727. 


| 1728. 


1739, 


| 1756. 
1766. 
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The London Mercury. No. 15, dated 
Feb. 4-11, 1721 (apparently a different 


1720. 


paper to one above). 8 5 vii. 198. 

The Commentator. Jan. 1. 

Merry Andrew, or British Harlequin. 
Jan. 11 

The Anti-Theatre. Feb. 15. 


Protestant Medley, or Weekly Courant. 
March 12. 
The Muses Gazette. March 12. 


The Dependent Free-Thinker. March 21. 

The Halfpenny Post. April 16 (estab. 
earlier). 

The Director. Oct. 5. 

Penny Weekly Journal. No. 1, Oct. 19. 
8 S. vii. 198. 


The Advocate. Nov. 9. 
The Spy. Nov. 16. 

. Terrae Filius. Jan. 11. 

The Echo. Jan. 14. 

The Exchange Evening Post. 

The Daily Packet. Jan. 20. 

The Projector. Feb. 6. 

The Moderator. April 21. 

The Fairy Tatler. Feb. 3. 

Baker’s a or Whitehall 
May 

The a Journal. June 6. 

Monthly Advices from Parnassus. Nov. 

. Halfpenny Post; (Parker’s, recently estab- 
lished ; another paper—Read’s—of same 
title was also started in 1724), 11 S, 
iii. 432. 

The Humourist. 

London Postman. 118. 

The Monitor. Aug. 14. 

The Halfpenny London Journal. 


Jan. 10. 

The Speculatist. July 3. 

The British Spy ; or Weekly Journal. 
Sept. 25. 

The Censor or Muster General of all News- 
papers. 75%. ii. 216. 

The London Daily Post and General 
Advertiser. 

The Evening ee. No. 4. Jan. 30. 

The Shuffler. Feb. 13. 

The Political Mercury. Feb. 

A Guide into Publick 
Affairs. May 6. 

(Edipus ; or the Postman Remounted. 
Feb. 24. 

The Weekly Register. 

The Correspondent. 

The Templar, Feb. 4. 

Warwick and_ Staffordshire Journal 
(London). No. 13, Nov. 12, 1737; No. 
149, June 18, 1740. 11S. ii. 78. 

Shropshire Journal (London). No. 73, 
Feb. 12. 11S. ii. 26. 

National Journal or Country Gazette, 
No. 35. 108. x. 49. 

Court Magazine and Monthly Critic. 
10 S. i. 295. 

Miscellanea Scientifica Curiosa. 
209. 


Jan. 16. 


Journal. 


ii. 475. 


1725. No. 10. 


1730. 


April 19. 
1731. 


1737. 


1746. 


7 iii. 

1769. Morning Chronicle. (Commenced in 1769.) 
10 S. iv. 442, and 11S. xii. 259. (In 

c. 1774. Whimsical Depository. 

1775. Miscellanea Mathematica. 


10.S. ix. 510. 
11S. ii. 347-8. 


|| 
| 
1721 
1724 
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1780. ea Gazette and Sunday Monitor. ‘No.| 1845. College and .. B. “Life at Westminster. 


1, March 26. 5S. i. 121. 

1788. Sunday Chronicle (Almon’ s). March 30. 

1789. einen and Sunday Advertiser. No. 1, 
June 22. (Continued ren om ) Ibid. 

¢.1790. Catholic Magazine. 35S. x 

1792. Covent Garden Monthly a June. 
3S. ix. 118. 

1793. Sunday Reformer and Universal Register. 
No. 1, April 14. Amalgamated with 
‘London Recorder,’ 1796. 

1795. Mathematical Repository. 
(Continued until 1835.) 11S. ii. 466-7. 

1796. Thespian Telegraph. Junel. 11S. iv. 149. 

¢.1797, The Day. (Formerly ‘ London Evening 
News’ and after 1817 ‘ Stoddart’s 
New Times.’) 11S. iii. 432. 

1801. Catholic Magazine and Reflector. 
6S. iii. 190. 

e. 1810. Catholic Magazine and Review. (Another 
publication with same title commenced 
in 1813.) 3S. xi. 3 


No. 2, March. 


Jan. 


1810. The Town. April 6. (15 nos. are in Bod- 
leian.) 108. ix. 69. 
1813. The Conciliator. 6S. iii. 190. { 
—, or Monthly Censor, 1813-16. | 
12 i. 78. 


1815. The Publicist, or Christian Philosopher. | 


(Continued as ‘Catholicon.) 358. 
xi. 3. 
1817. The Trifler. No. 1, March 1—Sept. 8. 
¢.1820. Entertaining Gazette. 1820-6. 7S. x.) 
228. | 
¢.1822. German Review. 12S. vii. 490. 
1822. La Correspondance Privée. 11 S. iv. 230, 
1826. Museum Criticum. (8 nos.) 4S. xi. 483. 


¢.1829. British Colonial Quarterly Intelligencer. | 
(Three or four nos.) 35. xi. 3. 
¢.1832. Bell’s Life Gallery of Comicalities. 4 S. | 
ix. 479, 
1832. North London Ferret. 
1833. London Flying Post. 
1834. Twopenny Free Press. Ibid. 
Weekly Police Gazette. Ibid. 
Figaro’s Caricature Gallery. No. 3, Nov. 22. 


Ibid. 
Daily National Gazette. Ibid. 


10S. viii. 109. 
Oct. 10. 48. x. 367. 


1835. 


London Free Press. No. 30, July 12. Ibid. 
Political Playbill. July. 4S. ix. 480. 
Political Stage. No. 1, Sept. Ibid. | 
— and Waggeries. No. 1. Sept.) 
id. 
1836. Andrews Weekly Orthodox Journal. 
Mar. 8—June 27. 35. xi. 3. | 


Catholic Magazine. (Continued January, | 
1845, as *‘Dolman’s Magazine.’ ‘T.L.’ | 
74.) 3S. xi. 4. 

Cleave’s Penny Gazette. 

Gallery of Comicalities. 
Ibid. 

Seymour’s Comic Scrap Sheet. 
480. 


Wonder and Novelty. Ibid. 
London Magazine. 12S. vii. 211. 
Catholic Recorder. 3S. xi. 
Tom Spring’s Life in London. 6 S. v. inal 
White’s Penny Broadsheet. Ibid. 

Death Warrant. ( Later “Guide to Life.) 

6S. v. 371. 
Breadbasket. 4S. x. 26. 


1837, 4S. ix. 479. | 


No. 5, May 1.| 


4S. ix. | 


1840. 
1841, 
1842, 


1842, 


1846, 
1847. 
1848, 


1849. 
1850. 


1855. 


1859. 
1860. 


1861. 
1862. 
1863. 


1864. 


1865. 


| 1867. 


1868. 


1870. 


1871. 


1873. 


July 19, 1845, to June 27, 1846. 75S. 


iv. 111. 

Good Shepherd. No. 1 (only), May 3. 
38. xi. 30. 

Mephistopheles. No. 1, Dec. 12. 48. x. 
26. 

New — Magazine. Nos. 1-12. 35. 
xi. 


Dec. 4. 7S. iv. 111. 
Comic Bradshaw. 458. x. 26, 
Daily Twaddlegraph. Ibid. 
Literary Companion. May 6—August. 10S. 


ix. 438. 
Smith Street Gazette. Dec., 1849—Nov. 
March. 


1851. 12S. iii. 447. 

Catholic Register: and Magazine. 
(Continuation of Weekly Register.) 
3S. xi. 30. 

Lamp. March 16. 35. xi. 30; 11S. x. 317. 

Le Proscrit. July. 11 S. ii. 228. 

Amateur’s Magazine. July, 1855—March, 


1856. 38. v. 64. 

Comic Times. No. 1. Aug. 10. 48. ix. 529. 

Quiz. No. 1, Jan. 8. 48S. x. 25. 

The British Lion. 4S. ix. 479. 

British Star. July 9, 1860—May, 1862. 
ee Aethp.) 11 S. x. 49, 

114-5 

The Drawing Room Dilettanti Review. 
No. 1, Dec. 15. 48. ix. 529. 

Times for 1961. (One number only.) 4 S. 
ix. 480. 

‘Simpson. No. 5, Jan. 18. 48S. x. 25. 

Church Times. Feb. 7. (Earlier record ; in 


‘T.L.’ as 1869.) 11 S. vii. 141-3 (Jubilee 
History), 161-2. 

The Earwig. 48S. ix. 479. 

Peter Spy. 45S. ix. 480. 

Mr. Merryman. No.1, Mar. 23. 48. x. 25. 

London Life. No. 1, July 16. Ibid. 

The Comet. No. 1, Sept. 4S. ix. 479. 

The Bubble. No. 1, Mar. 21. Ibid. 

Blackheathen. No. 2, May, yt No. 4, 
1866. 10S. xii. 89; 12S. vii. 

Ambrose Hudson’s Journal. es. 

Forget me Not. Ibid. 

Halfpenny Punch. No. 1, 

Postman. Oct. 

Sensation Journal. 


ix. 479. 


Aug. 31. Ibid. 


Toby Illustrated. No. 1, ‘Oct. 23. Ibid. 

The Town. Ibid. 

The Razor. Ibid. 

The Wasp. Ibid. 

War Cry. (Only one number.) 4. 8. x. 26. 

Mrs. Brown’s Budget. No.1, Aug. l. 45. 
ix. 480. 

Comic Opinion. No.1,Dec.1. 48S. ix. 529. 

The Grumbler. No. 3, Dec. 3. 4 S. 
ix. 479. 

Charley Wag. Ibid. 

No. 44, May 27. 4S. 


Black. a White. No. 4, July 5. 4 S. 
ix. 479. 

British Chronicle. 75S. v. 169, 257. 

Penny-a-Week Daily Country 
June 25. paper.) 7 S. v. 
315; 11S. iii. 366. 

Six-a-Penny or Penny-a-Week Town and 
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Country Daily Newspaper. July 14. In- 
corporated with the *‘ Sun,’ Sept. 30. 7S. 


v. 315. 
1884. The Blue ’Un. No. 1, May 31. 65S. xi. 
62, 


1893. Martlet. No. 1, Mar. 1. 8S. iii. 256, 
AUSTIN. 
Gloucester. 
(To be continued.) 


OXFORDSHIRE Masons (12 8. x. 89, 138).— 
One of us (E. St. J. B.) recorded the will 
of Edward Beacham of Burford, Co. Ox- 
ford, yeo., dated Aug. 10, 1677 (see first 
reference), and since that issue he has 
found, in the book of Oxford Administra- 
tions in the Principal Probate Registry, that 
on April 29, 1682, administration of the goods 
of the testator was granted to his sons 
Joseph and Benjamin, the widow and 
executrix, called both Margery and Mar- 
garet in the will of 1677, having died before 
taking out administration, i.e., between 
1677 and 1682. In the will are mentioned 
four sons, Thomas Beacham, eldest son, 
Joseph, Benjamin, and Ephraim, and three 
married daughters, Hester Webb, Martha 
Strong, and Elizabeth Nightingale. Joseph 
is doubtless the Joseph Beauchamp of the 
epitaph quoted by Mr. T. C. Toms, from 
which record he was born 1655. His sister, 
Martha Beauchamp (b. 1652; d. 1725), 
married, c. 1677, Edward Strong, sen., 


master-mason (b. 1652, d. 1723); their son, 


Edward Strong, jun. (b. 1675/6; d. 1741), 


is stated in Clutterbuck’s ‘ Hist. of Herts,’ | 
vol. i., to have married Mary Beauchamp. | 
Original documents in the possession of one | 
of us (H. C.), however, show that his wife | 


was named Susanna Roberts; she had a 


paralytic seizure on June 22, 1740, and was_ 
so gravely ill at the commencement of. 
August that she is unlikely to have sur-. 


Henry CurrIs. 
E. St. Brooks. 


vived long. 


Richard Jennings of Henley-on-Thames 
was another of the master-masons of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral. He was the son of 
Thomas Jennings of Pangbourne, Berks, 
and his wife, Priscilla, who was the daughter 
of John and Priscilla Salter, both of Henley. 
About the year 1700 he purchased Badge- 
more (anciently known as Baggerugge) 
about one mile from Henley on the Greys 
Road, which at that time only consisted of a 
farmhouse and fields. Ten years later be 
commenced building the present house at 


Badgemore with the bricks and scaffolding | 


used temporarily in the cathedral building. 


Jennings resided here for several years till 
bis death in 1718. His relations were 
settled in this neighbourhood before the 
eighteenth century, and a branch of the 
Jennings family lived at Lashbrook, in 
Shiplake parish, before 1700. 

In 1711 Mr. Richard Jennings, of Badge- 
more presented a book to Henley Church, 
‘The Life and Defence of Bishop Jewell.’ 
This book had a portion of a chain and. 
staple attached to it by which it could be 
fastened to a lectern or a table, and probably, 
from the date and the circumstance of the 
donor being master-mason of St. Paul’s, 
may have been a relic of old St. Paul’s, 
which he wished to present to the place of 
his residence. 

Jennings was buried in Henley church- 
yard, close to the west end of the north 
aisle, where an oblong stone altar-tomb- 
has the following particulars of himself and 
relatives :— 

On upper stone slab :-— 

To the Memory of 
JOHN SALTER YEOMAN and 
PRISCILLA his Wife Both of this Town 
Born in 1524 
And their Daughter PRISCILLA 
with her Husband THOMAS JENNINGS 
of Pangborn Born in 1620, 
Also to the Memory of 
RICHARD JENNINGS of Bridgmore 
His Son and Master Builder of S. Pauls 
in London with his two Sons, 
Great Benefactor to this Church 
To the Memory of WILLIAM JENNINGS 
Marriner and his Wife and her Children 
Also of MARGARET JENNINGS and her 
Husband BENJAMIN SHARP 
H Born in 1664 
' By whom she had four Sons and three Daughters: 
‘John her Repaired this Tomb 
n 


South side :— 
Also to the Memory of 
JOHN SHARP Esqr. 
Late of Gatwick Hall in the County of Surry 
and one of his Majesty’s Justice of Peace 
for the said County 
who Died August ye 2nd 1771, Aged 72 Years. 
North side :— 
Also to the Memory of 
RICHARD JENNINGS of Badgemore 
Master Builder of St. Paul in London 
a Great Benefactor to this Church. 

Tt is very strange that the dates of 
Jennings’s birth and death are not men- 
tioned on the tomb. I obtained the date 
of his death from the ‘ Guide to Henley-on- 
| Thames,’ by Emily J. Climenson (1896). 

L. H. CHAMBERS. 


Bedford. 
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THE Cap oF MAINTENANCE (12 S, x. 151). 
—I gather from the note at the foot of this 
query that previous discussion of this’ 
subject elicited no certain information. 

It occurs to me that even a purely private | 
account may prove of use and _ satisfy 
Sm Bott, although what I have 
to relate is mere family legend told from | 
father to son till it reached me. My family | 
is one of the very few entitled to bear on 
its crest the ‘‘ cap of maintenance.”” In my 
private history of the Holme family for the 
guidance of my descendants is the account | 
of how the cap became our insignia and also. 
what it betokened. A very ancient docu- | 
ment states :— 

In the year of the incarnation of our blessed 
Lord and Saviour one thousand 67 at the time 
that William the Conqueror brought his Army 
into Britain’s Isle, many lords and gentlemen 
came along with him. Amongst those was a 
certain geatleman out of the County of Stock- 
holm,* a valiant young squire whose name was 
John, being one of very handsome conduct, and 
being taken notice of by the General himself 
who made him captain in his Army. 

This extract is to specify the man. The 
legend as formerly written down and handed 
through generations is as follows :— 

The General chose out John de Houlme “ for 
his great and valiant manhood ”’ and rewarded 
him with great estates, at the same time he 
placed his own cap upon his head, adopting him 
as “‘ King’s Son.”” The cap denoted that when- 
ever ‘‘ the King required support he must attend 
with one knight and his equipment and five 
men-at-arms, all to serve as long as it was the 
wish of the King for them to do so. 

If we accept this ‘‘ family tradition” as 
correct, the origin and meaning of the 
is made clear. 

In Stephen’s time, when the art of heraldry 
was systematized, the original blue cap was 
delineated with a border of ermine peaked 
in front and with «two turned-up tails 
behind. 

As a kind of corroboration of this legend- 
ary account I may say that when King John 
adopted this City and County of Newcastle 
as a King’s Borough he gave to its governors 
a blue ‘‘cap of maintenance,” which cap 
was in later years long hidden—not being 


*In 780 the great-ancestor of this John, viz., 
the Sieur de Houlme of Houlme, near Rouen, sailed 
with Rollo to the River Tyne and wintered near 
Newcastle (then Monkchester), and in 781 or 782 
sailed to Northmandie and conquered Charles 
the Simple. gaining thereby the North Coast of 
Frarce, and in 1066 this John de Houlme came 
over with the Conqueror, so that the record ought 
to read ‘“‘ out of Rouen although of descent from 


maintenance. 


a Scandinavian family called Stockholm.” 


| understood. years ago to 
Alderman Holmes the fact that Newcastle 
once possessed, as did Exeter, a cap of 
A search was made and at 
the bottom of a box of old and forgotten 
documents, papers and sundry trifles—as he 
informed me—a blue cap very old and 
shabby and with ragged edges as though 
part had been torn off, was discovered, 
and he further stated would be renovated 
and restored to its proper position. 

I hope that these rambling remarks will 
instigate some of our antiquarian friends 
to further investigations. 

RicHARD H. Hotme. 


Could there be any objection to taking 
the word ‘“‘ maintenance’”’ in the sense of 


or ‘‘mount’’—coming from 
maintenir? The cap or hat of “ main- 
tenance’ would then be, originally, the 


bonnet of costly stuff upon which a crown 
or coronet was supported. Its subsequent 
use, by itself, as a distinction might be 
comparable to the use of the ribbon on 
which a medal is hung as equivalent to 
the medal. Thence to its being conferred 
separately would be an easy development. 


R. 


Schiller, in ‘ William Tell’ (1307), relates 
how Gessler set up the Austrian cap of 
maintenance on a pole, to which all the 
people were to do obeisance, and the story 
centres round Tell’s refusal and his being 
in consequence ordered to shoot at the 
apple placed on his son’s head. This 
“chapeau of maintenance”” had _ been 
recently given to King Albert of Austria 
by the Pope. 

Tell having shortly afterwards shot dead 
the Governor, Herman Gessler, the pole was 
pulled down, and the people wanted to 
destroy the cap, but their leader, Walter 
Fiirst, said :— ‘ 

No; _ preserve it rather. 
’Twas late the instrument of tyranny, 
Hereafter let it be the sign of Freedom ! 

Query, did the French revolutionists 
adopt it for that reason ? 

RosBertT PEARSALL. 


CHALK IN KENT AND ITS OWNERS: RYE, 
CorNHILL, ViLERS, St. Cuatr (12 8. x. 151). 
—tThe recital of the gifts to the monks of Col- 
chester, according to the inspeximus charter 
of 1253 (Cal. Charter Rolls), throws a little 
light. Roger de Vilers gave half an acre 
in Chich (St. Osyth); Hamo, his brother, 
two parts of the tithes of Walcra and all of 
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the mill, and half the tithe of Chalere. Hamo_ that she was born in or near to New Orleans, 
de St. Clare gave Algareslawe (Abbotsbury), in or close to the year 1840. In Pitt and 
in Barley (Herts). William de St. Clare gave Clarke’s * Directory for New Orleans’ for 
Greenstead, near Colchester. William de) 1842 the name Fernando Fuentes occurs 
Laumvalay gave the church of Hammerton, | as a “ segar seller” living at 96, Common 
&e. ‘“ Walera” is identified in the index! Street. It is more likely that a very ordi- 
as Walkern, Herts, so, if this is correct, nary name like McCord would have been 
Walchra is not Chalk. The identity or | invented by a late writer anxious to show an 
otherwise of the two Hamos is not settled unsuspecting firm of publishers that he 
by the above, as the gifts may not have possessed new and valuable information 
been made at the same date, and a’ than that rare names like Dolores Fuentes 
(lifferent description used for possibly the or Fuertes would have been given to her by 
same donor. R. 8. B. | contemporaries if she had no claim to them. 
2 |The Times writer says that his remarks are 

Brug Bearp (12 8S. x. 68, 113).—The taken from a lecture given by Menken her- 
main theme of the story of, Blue Beard, self. It is usual to prefer early and especially 
that of a man who marries and murders| contemporary statements to late ones. As 
@ succession of young women, and is himself | New Orleans was a small place in 1842, the 
killed by his last intended victim, is found ‘mention of an unusual name there at a 


in the very popular and widespread ballad | given date is more remarkable than its being 


which is No. 4 of Child’s great collection of | 
‘English and Scottish Ballads,’ under the. 
title of ‘ Lady Isabel and the Elf Knight.’ | 
Child collected variants of it from almost 
every European country, 
Scandinavian countries being, as usual, 
much more complete than those from the 
Latin countries. 


A folk-tale on the same theme, rather more , 


elaborate and approaching more nearly to 
the modern Blue Beard story, but. still 
without the Oriental setting, is alluded to 


by Shakespeare in ‘Much Ado About. 


Nothing,’ I. i.—‘‘ Like the old tale, my 
lord, it is not so and it was not so, and indeed 


God forbid that it should be so.”’ See the. 


Irving edition of Shakespeare, vol. iv., p. _she was a prostitute. All who knew Menken 


/speak of her as highly cultivated, so the 


228, note with references. M.H. Dopps. 


Apau Isaacs MENKEN (12 S. ix. 273, 313 


found in the directory of a large city. 


The Paris Lvénement, in an obituary notice 
of Adah Menken, said (Aug. 11, 1868) that 


those of the 44ah’s mother married a Doctor Campbell 


after the death of her first husband, who gave 
Adah a good education. Pitt and Clarke’s 
‘Directory’ shows that a Dr. Campbell 
resided in New Orleans in 1842. Hence 
this remark is probably true. It is of 
interest as refuting the statement in the 
Introduction that Adah Menken, after her 
father’s death, was brought up on a Cuban 
plantation, became a dancer there and was 
known as ‘* Queen of the Plaza.” This last 
phrase is a most insulting one. It would 
mean ‘‘ queen of the street” and imply that 


Dr. Campbell statement is more reliable 


374, 477, 519; x. 32, 79, 97, 115, 133),— | than the other. Among the persons who 


Introduction to the 1888 reprint of her. 


reliable. Mr. Forrest MorcaANn appears 
to state that his name was Edwin James. | 
He asserts that Adah Menken was born at | 
*Chartrain (now Milneburg), near New 
Orleans.”” There is no such place. He also 
says her name was Adelaide McCord. This 
is demonstrably false. The Times obituary 
notice (Aug. 13, 1868) gives the name as 
Dolores Adios Fuertes, as does William 
Michael Rossetti in his ‘ American Poets,’ | 
where, by the way, her works are highly | 
praised. Swinburne, who knew her, also 
alludes to her as Dolores in a letter addressed 
to Thomas Purnell (Swinburne, ‘ Letters,’ 
edited by E. Gosse). All authorities agree 


{ 


The statements regarding this poetess in the | 


poems by an anonymous writer are not} 


praise her in this respect are Clement Scott 
(‘The Drama of Yesterday and To-day’), 
Justin McCarthy (* Portraits of the Sixties ’) 
and T. A. Brown (‘New York Stage’). 
Her poems show she had an intimate know- 
ledge of Hebrew forms of poetry. I dealt 
with this in a letter to The Atheneum for 
June 13, 1919. 


Omitting unreliable sources of knowledge 
we next hear of her in J. G. Murdoch’s 
“Reminiscences... Murdoch says she acted 
with him, that she was hard-working, 
ambitious, talented and a favourite with 
the public. I have found that there is no 
truth in the allegations that she married 
Heenan the pugilist, Barclay and other 
men. I am preparing a detailed memoir 
in which all these remarks are tested from 
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sources like directories, contemp rary mar- 
riage announcements and others which 
cannot lie. I shall be pleased to send a 
copy to anyone who furnishes me with his 
name and address. The general tenor of 
my investigations is to show that Menken | 
was a good woman and that her poems have _ 
been admired by all competent critics who. 
read them. Amongst’ the number are 
William Michael Rossetti, Clement Scott, | 
Charles Knight, Justin McCarthy and T. A. | 
Brown. J. H. Moore. 
99, Edith Road, Kensington, W. 


Regarding the inquiry of Mr. ANEURIN | 
at the first reference as to 
the illustrations of Adah Isaacs Menken’s | 


‘ Infelicia,’ it may be of interest to your cor- | 


respondent to know that the volume was) 
published by John Camden Hotten in 
London in 1867. The poems which the 
volume contains were arranged for publica- 
tion and put through the press by John 
Thomson, who was Swinburne’s private 
secretary. An account of the publication 
of this volume with three letters by Menken 
is given in Richard Northcott’s 
Isaacs Menken’ (London, 1921), pp. 39-41. 
Regarding the portrait she says, in the first 
of the letters quoted : 


engraved.” In the last of the three letters 
she says: ‘I am satisfied with all you have 


done except the portrait; I do not find it’ 


to be in character with the volume . 


the picture is certainly not beautiful. ” | 
It is said “that the original [newspaper] | 
American clippings used by the London 


printers are now in the possession of that 
popular dramatist and ardent playgoer Mr. 
George R. Sims, to whom they were _ pre- 


sented by Andrew Chatto, then associated | 


with Hotten.” Unfortunately for your 
inquirer no mention is made concerning the 
engraver of the illustration. 
GEO. Watson COLE. 
The Henry E. Huntington Library and Art 
Gallery, San Gabriel, Cxhfornia. 


REGIMENTAL CHAPLAINS, H.M. 657TH REGTI- | 


MENT (12 S. x. 109).—John Arrow (b. 1732; 
d. 1789); married Rebecca Whitehead 
(b. 1741; d. 1784); vicar of Lowestoft 1773 
(see Illustrated London News, Feb. 24, 1877). 
A kinsman of Churchill’s friend and neigh- 
bour alluded to by him in his satire of 
“The Ghost,’ a fact not commented upon 
by any editor of his works (see Book IT., 

1.119; Book ITI., 1. 210). 


JAMES ARROW. 


NOTES AND —— 


| Psucno- TITLES FOR 


Adah | 


“The proofs ot the 
portrait you sent me are wonderfully well | 
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Booxs” 
(12 S. x. 129, 173).—The current mania for 
inventing these has resulted in such clever 


Hew to b that perhaps you will allow a 


few to be perpetuated in your pages, such 
as 
‘Nil Desperandum.’ by Percy Vere. 

‘The Explorer,’ by Seymour Land. 

‘The Broken W. indow,’ by Eva Stone. 
“The Modern Lawyer,’ by Eliza Lott. 
‘The Appointment,’ by Simeon Munday. 

“A Race against Time,’ by Luke Sharpe. 

‘ Postscripts,’ by Adeline Moore. 
Fama. 


| The library of Charles Dickens at Gads- 
‘hill still contains some of these; an illustra- 
‘tion and complete list will be found in 
| Robert Langton’s ‘ Childhood and Youth of 
Charles Dickens’ (1912, pp. 122-127). Many 
large houses, e.g., Oakley Court, near Wind- 
sor, contain these ‘* dummies ” for conceal- 
'ment of safes, &e. J. ARDAGH. 


| 
| 
| 


AveRY ALpwortH (12 S. ix. 449).—In 
_the registers of St. Mildred Poultry occurs 
the following marriage: “ Jan. 8, 1630/31, 
_ Averey Aldworth, gentleman, of St. Martin’s- 
in-the-Fields, and Margaret Gunning, of 
Ailesford, Co. Kent.” Admin. of the will 
of Andrew Bridges (referred to by your 
/querist) was granted, first to Thos. 
/Gunning, in 1631. Admin. of Thos. Deane, 
of Reading, Berks, granted d.b.n. to 
Margaret Aldworth. (P.C.C., 1631.) 

G. Harrison. 


EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY PoEtTrRy (12 S. x. 
91, 108, 137, 176).—William Colepeper was 
baptized at Hollingbourne, Kent, Feb. 8, 
166%'6. In 1709 he married, at St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, Elizabeth Gill, of St. Martin’s-in- 
the-Fields. He appears to have been buried 
jat Hollingbourne, Oct. 8, 1727. These 
dates are not given in the ‘ D.N.B.’ 

HK. G. Harrison. 


| $v. MicHAEL’s, GuERNSEY (12 S. x. 130).— 
Warner was no doubt misled by Dicey, who, 
in his ‘ History of Guernsey,’ gives the name 
‘of Rem. de Tombe as being present at the 
consecration of this church. 

‘La Dédication des Fglises de l'Ile de 
Guernesey > does not mention his name, 
/but gives the name of ‘‘ Hon’ble Sire Peter 
Carbaret, Curé de la Chapelle de Monte 
Tombe”’ as being present at the ceremony. 

Mont Tumba or Tomba was the ancient 
name of the rock upon which the Abbey of 
Mont St. Michel was built in the eighth 
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century by St. Aubert, Bishop of Avranches, 
and is supposed to take the name from its 
semblance to an ancient tomb. Later 
records call it ‘Le Mont des deux tombeaux’” 
from its proximity to Tombelaine. 

Rietstap, in his ‘Armorial General,’ , 
mentions a family Des Tombes as living at. 
Gueldres Brabant, but their coat bears no 
tombstones. Epwarp H. DoBREE. 

Udney Hall, Teddington. 


ARAB (OR EASTERN) Horses (12 x. | 
91, 138, 154).—I wholly fail to understand, 
after perusing Mr. FArRFAX-BLAKEBOROUGH’S | 
letter, how the letter of 1610 from Robert. 
Delaval to the Earl of Northumberland 
‘reconciles the dates mentioned by ARAB. 
with the death of Sir John Fenwick,” or 
how that worthy baronet could by any. 
possibility have been stud-master to both. 
Charles I. and Charles II., seeing that, if. 
the ‘D.N.B.’ is to be relied upon, he died 
in 1658, or two years before Charles II. 
came to the throne. 

If Sir John Fenwick—said to have been 
born in 1579—did not die in 1658, will Mr. | 
FarrFAX-BLAKEBOROUGH tell us when he did | 
die, and how old he was when stud-master | 
toCharlesII.? So far as I can see, the point | 
raised by ARAB remains unsolved. Mr. 
FatrFAx-BLAKEBOROUGH’S letter at the last. 
reference certainly affords no solution of 
the problem that I can discover. 

Of course it may be that there was some. 
other Sir John Fenwick—apart and distinct 
from the two whose names appear in the 
‘D.N.B.’—who was stud-master to the two’ 
Charles’s, otherwise I see no grounds for 
any other hypothesis than that which I 
hazarded at the penultimate reference. | 

WILLOUGHBY Maycock. | 


‘“‘QNCE ABOARD THE LUGGER” (12 8. x. 
150).—This is, I think, from the late Sir, 
Francis C. Burnand’s burlesque ‘ Black- | 
Eyed Susan,’ but I am unable to verify 
the reference. JOHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


British SETTLERS IN AMERICA (12 S. 
ix. 462, 517, 521; x. 57, 114, 178).—The note | 
so kindly supplied by Mr. ArtHUR TapP is 
especially interesting as furnishing a clue to 
the origin of one of the first settlers of 
Quinnipiac, now New Haven, and one of the, 
founders of the neighboring town of Milford. | 

He came a month later than most of the’ 
founders of New Haven, who sailed from. 
London in the Hector and a smaller com-| 
panion ship about the end of April, and) 
arrived at Boston on June 26, 1637. 


Edmond Tapp left no sons, and the name 
was not carried on in New England, but 
his four daughters all married men of 
prominence and founded large and influential 
families. Ray Sanporn. 


Yale University Library, New Haven, Conn. — 


PORTRAITS OF COLERIDGE AND DICKENS 
(12 S. x. 148)—The reproduction of the 
Alexander portrait of Charles Dickens, now 
in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, given 
in my friend the late W. Glyde Wilkins’s 
‘Charles Dickens in America,’ is taken from 
an engraving of the oil-painting made in 
1842 for James T. Fields. 

Some time after the publication of bis 
book, Mr. Wilkins, not being satisfied with the 
engraved copies, obtained Mrs. Fields’s per- 
mission to have the painting photographed, 
and he gave me a print from his negative, 
in which the character of the features 
lacking in the engravings js well shown. 
I assume that after the death, in 1915, of 
Mrs. Fields the picture came into the posses- 
sion of the Boston Museum. 

The Alexander portrait has been engraved 
more than once, but, judging from the 
photograph, none of the copies are quite 
satisfactory reproductions of the original. 

T. W. TyRrre tt. 

St. Elmo, Sidmouth. 


Mr. E. Basti Lupton does not appear to be 
aware of the note at p. 150 of Dykes Camp- 
bell’s ‘Samuel Taylor Coleridge.’ The por- 
trait by Allston now in the National Portrait 
Gallery was painted at Bristol in 1814 for 
Josiah Wade, one of Bristol’s best friends 


to Coleridge. Allston was staying in Bristol 


at this time, and attended three of Coleridge’s 
lectures. CHARLES WELLS. 
Bristol Times and Mirror Office. 


LAND MEASUREMENT TERMS (12 S. x. 
48, 96, 156).—Wylot is very likely the same 
as ‘‘ quillet,” a strip in the ancient common- 
field system. The ‘‘ warlands’’ referred 
to by J. T. F. were lands which, in Domes- 
day times, “defended,” or exonerated, 
other lands from payment of geld by having 
their own assessment increased. In Cheshire 
the name applied to lands which acquitted 
others of various obligations, such as food 
and lodging for the sergeants of the peacé 
or of the forest, which could only be exacted 
from ‘“‘ warlands ”’ of not less than an acre. 


Wara means defence, protection, ward. 
R. 8. B. 
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SAMUEL MAUNDER (12 S. x. 94) —He | 
was born in 1785 in Devonshire, and died| Hates on Books. 

at his house in Islington on April 30, 1849. The General Eyre. Lectures delivered in the 

JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. | University of London by William Craddock 

| Bolland. (Cambridge University Press. 6s. 


net.) 


UNIDENTIFIED Arms (12 8S. x. 130).— 
hae ° ‘| REMEMBERING Mr. Bolland’s recent lectures on 
Will it assist your correspondent to know the Year Books we opened his new volume 


that at Ewell there is a brass shield, the last with no little pleasure, and now, having our- 
remnant of the brass to Richard Bray and _ selves greatly enjoyed it, recommend it heartily 
wife Joan, 1559, upon which the Bray arms 0 only to students of law and history, but also 


. . to students of literature. The former, indeed 
Sable “ er - Saunders, = latter being may well consider themselves obliged to make 
able, a chevron ermine between three acquaintance with this study, for it presents the 


bulls’ heads cabossed, argent ? In 1913 pith of much unpublished material, of the highest 
this shield was removed from the ruined interest, brought to light by Mr. Bolland’s re- 
tower of the old church, where it lay alone, 
ore bac fixed to a slab of stone together | history needs, of course, no pointing out. Their 
with an inscription plate recording the full significance can hardly be seen without a 
removal, which stone was then fixed to the clear understanding of the working of the or- 
wall of the new church. See also Burke’s dinary courts. Mr. Bolland, therefore, supplies 


‘ ’ ‘ | first a delightful and vivid picture of the assembly 
oo. Pe = b Saunders of Surrey, of the freeholders at the county court held by 
verge fe |the Sheriff, sketching the competence of that 
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| 


Watter E. GAWTHORP. 
16, Long Acre, W.C. | 


| 


GEZREEL’s Tower (11 S. viii. 404).—_ 
White’s successor, ‘‘ Prince’ Michael Keyfor 
Mills, leader for many years of the Gezree- 
lite sect, has recently died at Gillingham aged 
65. Since May last the building has been 
occupied by the Gillingham Co-operative 
Society. J. ARDAGH. 

AUTHORS WANTED.—(12 S. x. 152).—1. The | 
French saying usually quoted in the form ‘“ Tout. 
homme a deux patries,” &c., was discussed in_ 
L’Intermédiaire, vol. Ixv. (Jan.-June, 1912). The! 
passage from Act. III., scene ii., of Henri de! 
Bornier’s ‘ La Fille de Roland ’ (acted in February, 
1875), was given as follows (Charlemagne) 
loquitur) :— 

“ Dans le livre des temps pour mon regard ouverts 
O France! je lirai ta gloire ou tes revers ! 
Ta gloire! oh! puisse-t-elle, aux époques pro- 

chaines, 

Croitre en s’affermissant comme croissent les 

chénes, 

Offrir ’abri superbe et l’ombre de son front, 

Nation maternelle, aux peuples qui naitront, 

Afin qu’on dise un jour, selon mon espérance : 

Tout homme a deux pays, le sien et puis la 

France !” 

It was asserted by more than one correspondent 
that the thought expressed by Bornier was origi- 
nated by President Jefferson. No authority, 
however, was given for this statement. One 
contributor, after pointing out that Jefferson 
succeded Franklin as Minister Plenipotentiary 
in France, wrote :— 

“On ne saurait guére dire dans quelle circon- 
stance il émit son célébre aphorisme, car il 
aimait & le répéter & tout propos.” 

One would like to have a reference for at least 
one of these occasions. EDWARD BENSLY. 


court, as also of the hundred and manor courts, 
and outlining the procedure. Then, upon this 
background, he draws out for us the intrusive 
and terrible action of the Commission of the King’s 
itinerant Justices, whose powers were in effect 
royal and superseded all other jurisdiction. So 
deeply did men hate these courts and such con- 
fusion and suffering did they cause that an Eyre 


| could be held in the same locality only once in 


seven years. Twelve men from every hundred 
and a reeve and four men from every town within 
the county were summoned under severe penalties 
to the Eyre, where also the county court 
was compelled to give attendance. The Justices 
in Eyre had before them particulars of all cases 
and causes requiring investigation down to the 
remotest detail of each. They could enforce 
the most rigorous exactness and fullness in all 
reports; and the closest compliance with the 
most preposterous demands—for the execution of 
which often an impossibly brief time was 
allowed. The penalty for failure, voluntary or 
involuntary, was of a harshness wellnigh incre- 
dible; the ejection of a family from its home 
might follow what was rather a mistake or mis- 
fortune than an offence. The theory of the Eyres, 
according to official proclamations, was paternally 
benevolent: the vast discrepancy between 
theory and practice is, however, not difficult 
to account for. The Justices in Eyre had for 
their real task the collecting of money for the 
King. Pretexts for fines, pretexts for seizure 
of men’s lands and goods, were the true objects 
of their searching inquiry into the rights and 
wrongs of great and small. They descended 
upon the terrified and afflicted county like a 
press to wring wealth out of it; and the two 
centuries during which this institution flourished 
must, at these recurrent visitations, have been 
little less fruitful in misery than the administration 
of a Verres. 

All this is best understood by a consideration of 
definite instances, and by having in the imagina- 
tion some view of the actual scenes and pro- 
ceedings. Mr. Bolland supplies these admirably, 
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making this long-past oppression as vivid to us 
as an event of yesterday related in the newspaper. 
The more technical aspects of the subject gain 
greatly by this—for example, the explanations 
of the deodand, of sanctuary, and of the proof 
of Englishry; the survey of the position and 
duties of the Sheriff; the account of the 
functions of the unfortunate dozens, and that of 
the relation of these roving Commissions to the 
private jurisdictions of the lords of land. 

On Bills of Eyre Mr. Bolland gives us some most 
interesting pages, in which the threatening and 
thunder of the Court are somewhat mitigated. 
It is pleasant that he should have invented this 
name, and then found that it was the very name 
by which medieval lawyers knew them. 

Outside the scope of these lectures are wider 
fields of study connected with the Eyres which 
do not, perhaps, compare in profound human 
interest with this of their actual functioning, but 
are important as setting them in their place 
in the history of the development of administra- 
tion in Europe. Such are their relation to similar 
commissions of itinerant justices on the Con- 
tinent, and their relation to other methods of 
providing revenue for the Government. For 
any work on these and like subjects, which Mr. 
Bolland has very reasonably not touched on, these 
lectures form an excellent introduction. 

The Eyres disappear in the first half of Edward 
III.’s_ reign, their judicial functions being 
taken over mainly by the Justices of Assize. 


A Volume of Oriental Studies. Presented to 
Professor Edward G. Browne on his 60th 
Birthday. Edited by T. W. Arnold and Reynold 
A. Nicholson. (Cambridge University Press.) 

ORIENTAL studies have made great progress 

during the last generation. The culture of Islam 

has always fascinated some small number of 
minds in the West; its literature and art have 
been explored by the curious ; its ethos savoured 
by the hardicr and more adventurous students. 

But the rather sporadic interest of old days 

has long since developed into systematic study, 

and this again into the formation of a body of 
learning, ripe now for utilization among lovers 
of learning in general. 

To no single scholar of our own day can more of 
this last advance be imputed than to the Pro- 
fessor of Arabic at Cambridge. To knowledge 
he adds enthusiasm and to enthusiasm the power 
of directing and inspiring other minds to a singular 
degree. The peculiarly graceful tribute of a 
collection of essays by distinguished fellow- 
workers in his own subject is thus most appro- 
priately offered to him, and the response to the 
suggestion has come from a very wide circle, 
The forty-three papers composing the book were 
contributed by Orientalists of no fewer than 
eleven nationalities. We believe this to be 
the first English work since the war in which 
German savants have collaborated. 

The topics dealt with present an abundant 
variety—lexicography and bibliography ; exegesis 
and grammar ; the relations between Christianity 
and Islam; ethical and religious conceptions in 
Islam and in Zoroastrianism; aecounts of 
Arabic and Persian MSS. ; folk-lore and survivals 
of ancient customs and ideas ; literary criticism ; 
architecture; genealogy; the discussion of 


historical problems—these by no means exhaust 
the aspects under which Oriental thought, life 
and art are here presented. 

For more definite indication of the diversity 
in the contents of this rich collection of treasure 
we may mention Dr. Palacios Asin’s ‘ Influencias 
evangélicas en la Literatura religiosa del 
Islam’; Dr. E. Edwards’s list of rare and 
important Arabic and Persian MSS. from the 
collections of Hajji ’Abdu’l-Majid Belshah; Dr. 
Carra de Vaux’s ‘ Notice sur un Calendrier Ture’ ; 
Dr. Horten’s ‘Die Entwicklungsfahigkeit des 
Islam auf ethischem Gebiete’: Dr. Jackson’s 
‘Visit to the Tomb of Baba Tahir at Hamadan’ 
and Dr. Margoliouth’s ‘The Sense of the Title 
Khalifah. Dr. Muhammad Shafi of Lahore 
contributes ‘A Description of the Two Sanctu- 
aries of Islam,’ by Ibn ’Abd Rabbihi. Dr. Nallino 
discusses ‘Tracce di opere greche giunte agli 
Arabi per trafila Pehlevica.’ Mr. Nicholson's 
contribution is an essay on Pir JamAl illuminated 
by several of those graceful translations which he 
has taught admirers of his work to expect from 
him. 


CASANOVA. 

WE are glad to call our readers’ attention to the 
appearance of the new centenary edition of the 
‘Mémoires de Jacques Casanova de Seingalt’ 
of which the first volume was published on 
March 1. It is a reproduction of the editio 
princeps of 1826-1838—the text of Laforgue— 
to which are added the variants in the von 
Schiitz (1822-1828) and Rozez (1860) editions. 
It contains introductions, notes, both critical 
and historical, unpublished papers from the 
MSS. of Casanova and numerous illustrations. 
M. Raoul Véze is the editor ; and he here draws 
together the work of numerous collaborators, 
among them our valued contributors Mr. Horace 
Bleackley, Dr. Tage Bull and Mr. Francis Steuart. 

Casanovists among our readers will hardly 
need to be told that to Mr. Bleackley in particular 
the new edition acknowledges great indebtedness. 

It is proposed to issue the whole in twelve 
volumes, of which from four to six will appear 
each year. Particulars may be obtained from 
La Siréne, 29, Boulevard Malesherbes, Paris (8). 


ENGLISH ARMY SLANG AS USED IN THE GREAT 
War.—We propose to insert three or four 
new lists of words in our number for March 18, 
They are chiefly from India and the East. 

CORRIGENDUM. 

At ante, p.163, col. ii., last line but one of second 

paragraph, for Carmichael read Macmichael. 


Potices to Correspondents. 


EDITORIAL communications should be addressed 
to ‘‘ The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries ’ ’’—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to ‘‘ The Pub- 
lisher ’? —at the Office, Printing House Square, 
London, E.C.4; corrected proofs to The Editor, 
‘N. & Q.,.’ Printing House Square, London, E.C.4. 

ALL communications intended for insertion in 
our columns should bear the name and address of 
the sender—not necessarily for publication, but as - 
a guarantee of good faith. 


Boe, 


fi 
e 
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Notes and Queries. 
BINDING ARRANGEMENTS. 


The Publisher will undertake the binding of subscribers’ 
parts into volumes at the following charges, which are inclu- 
sive of case, binding, and return carriage :— 

VoL. rx., SERIES 12 4/6 each 
FoRMER VOLUMES (any series) .. .. 6/0 each 

Parts for binding should be sent carriage paid to The 
Publisher, ‘ NOTES AND QUERIES,’ Printing House Square, 
London, E.C.4, and marked “ Binding Order.” The neces- 
sary remittance should be forwarded at the same time under 
separate cover. 


Notes and Queries. 


Publisher’s CLOTH BINDING CaSsEs, in colours according to 
Series, are available for all volumes of ‘NOTES AND 
QUERIES’ and may be ordered through booksellers at the 
prices as below :— 


SERIES 1 to 11: 


All volumes... .. .. «2 oc each 
SERIES 12: 
Vols. I. tox, .. 2/- each 


In the event of difficulty, cases may be ordered direct 
from the Publisher, ‘ NOTES AND QUERIES,’ Printing House 
Square, London, E.C.4, at the published prices, plus 3d. each 
postage. 


RNotes and Queries. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATE: £1 10s. 4d. per annum, 
post free, inland or abroad. 


Subscriptions, which are payable in advance, should be 
addressed to— 
The Publisher, Printing House 
Square, London, E. 


Cheques and Postal Orders should be made payable to “ The 
Times,” and crossed ‘‘ Coutts & Co.” 


HE HOMELAND BOOKSHOP, 37, Maiden Lane, Covent 
Garden, Lendon, W.C.2.—Send a note of Books Wanted. 
Speed’s English Atlas, scarce, 1616 edition, £9 10s.; 
Senex’s Atlas of World, 1721, 55s.; Blaeu’s, Jo., Atlas of 
Her 1662, £6 10s.; Pitt’s The English Atla>, 4 vols., 
1680, £4. 


oe AND QUERIES,’ 


YPEWRITERS from £5 5s. Satisfaction or 
your money returned. Brand new Molles, complete in 
£11 11s. Underwoods and Woodstocks from £13 13s. 

Olivers (No. 9’s) from £10 10s. Ribbons and carbons 
for all machines—THE AMALCAMATED ‘TYPEWRITERS, Ltp., 
9, Newgate Street, E.C. Tel. City 4443. 


PING. —Have your by an expert 
15 years’ 800 words; carbon 
copy 3d. per 1,000 words. 37, ‘Holland- 
street, S8.W.9 


HE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS PAPER-PAD 
The LEADENHALL PRESS, Ltd., Publishers and Printers, 
9-47, GARDEN 
ST. GEORGE'S ROAD, SOUTHWARK, 8.EF.1 
hairless paper, over which the pen slips with Ds 
liom. Ninepence each. 8s, per dozen, =e 
extra, * 8d. Pocket size, 5s. per dozen, ruled or ~-¥ 


e Is, 
STICKPHAST js a clean white Paste and not a messy liquid. 


REWARD 


will be paid to the person who (within 
the next twelve months) first furnishes us 
with satisfactory evidence of the marriage 
of Mary Seymour to Sir Edward Bushell 
and the marriage of their daughter Mary 
to Silas Johnson. Mary Seymour was 
the daughter of Lord Thomas Seymour 
and Catherine Parr, widow of King Henry 
VIII. She was born 29th August, 1568. 
After her father’s attainder and execution 
she was restored in blood by 3 & 4 
Edward VI., cap. 14. Her marriage is 
referred to in Mrs. Dent’s ‘Annals of 
Sudeley’ (Murray, 1877) and in Miss 
Strickland’s ‘Lives of the Queens of 
England.’ 


HASTIES, 
65, LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, W.C. 


OOKS and AUTOGRAPHS for SALE. Early 
printed Works. Standard Authors, First Editions, &c. 

Catalogues free. Books and autograpns wanted for cash, Lists 
free.—Reginald Atkinson, 188, Peckham-rye, London, $.B.zz. 


RITISH MUSEUM SEARCHES undertaken. 
Pedigrees a Also copying.—Write Box 
D.1,286, The Times, E 


Fontat Society, Easter Tours, Italy, Paris 
and Fostenehionn. Conducted, inclusive. Early appli- 
27, VanLrugh Hill, 


necessary.—ravel Secretary, 


ion 
8.E.3. 


THE LONDON RESEARCH 
AND 


INFORMATION BUREAU, 


5, TAVISTOCK SQUARE, 
LONDON, W.C.1. 


General & Technica) Research.—Musical Research. 

—Museum & Art Photography.—Newspaper & 

Documentary Research.—Literary & Technical 

Translation. Typing. Information on any sub- 

ject procured from World-Wide Sources.—Advice 

to Students & Booklovers.—Libraries Classified, 
Catalogued & Valued. 


Write for Particulars. "Phone: MUSEUM 7686. 


— 
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The Completion 
of a Great Work 


Che 


Illustrated History and 
Encyclopzedia of the War 


is now complete. The Index (Vol. XXII.) is 
now on sale, and may be obtained by subscribers 
in the same styles of binding, and at the same 
prices as the other volumes. 


The twenty-two bound volumes of The Times History 
form a complete and standard war library that should be 
in every home, for the benefit of the present and future 
generations. The complete work may be obtained, care- 
fully packed and carriage paid, from The Publisher, Printing 
House Square, London, E.C.4, at the following prices :— 


Red Cloth £1610 0 
Half Leather, royal, Purple ¢ or red .. 19 5 0 
Full Leather as 22 0 0 

Persian Leather 2517 0 


Send a remittance to-day, and add this 
magnificent work to your shelves. 


Printed and Published by THE TIMES PUBLISHING COMPANY, LIMITED, - 
Printing House Square, London, E.0.4.—March 11, 1922, 
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